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Assembly; Dr. Lee A 
president of the California 
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June 28-July 
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president Martin Essex 

31-Aug. 7: World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, (Washington, D.( 

Aug. 17-21: American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO, (Minneapolis 
Minn.). Listed speakers include AF 
president Carl J. Megel; U.S. Senator 
Hubert S. Humphrey, Minnesota Dem 
ocrat: and Minnesota Governor Orville 
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July 


Artist's rendering of Scholastic warehouse and planned office building 
at Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Architects are Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill. 


Turner Construction Company is general contractor. 


Plans for warehouse 


are based on engineering study by Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, and Barclay 


Ground broken last month in 
Englewood Cliffs, N.]., for construction 
f new facilities to handle the growing 


Book 


Was 


olume of business for Scholastic 
Services and Scholastic Magazines 
Today with 12 magazines, three book 
clubs, and more than 300 full-time em- 
ployees, Scholastic has far outgrown its 
ice quarters in midtown New York 
book warehouse facilities in 


City and 


Buffalo, N.\ In the 


mushrooming problems caused by in- 


order to meet 
adequate, crowded quarters, which are 
incapable of handling Scholastic’s boom- 
ing growth, it was decided this spring 
to construct a single-story warehouse 
at Englewood Cliffs. The warehouse, 
with 73,000 square feet of space, will 
also house a branch of the Englewood 


office. It will be ready Sept. 1. 


post 


How States Rate 
How 


nother as far as education goes? 


does one state compare with 


want an easy notes 
the National Education Association’s Re 
search Division in a new report, you're 
due for a disappointment. 

“To date,” NEA points out, “no one 
has been able to analyze, assign ap 
propriate weightings to, and summa- 
rize in a meaningful way all the com- 
plex factors that must be considered 
in placing a value on a state’s system 
of public education.” 

But many sets of statistics, studied 
together, “can be used as general in- 
dicators of educational quality.” 

State-by-state statistics on 60 factors 
affecting or indicating educational qual- 
ity are contained in the report. Among 

(Continued on page 2-T ) 
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Scholastic publisher M. R. Robinson 
(right) and senior vice-president G 
Herbert McCracken, at ground-break- 
ing ceremonies at Englewood Cliffs. 


Later, on the same 15-acre sili 
Scholastic will build a two-story office 
building. Here will be located the 
magazine and book processing divi 
sions, IBM unit, cashier’s and account- 
ing offices. In announcing the building 
program, Scholastic publisher M.R 
Robinson said, “Now we'll be able to 
provide faster and more efficient serv- 
ice to all our subscribers.” 
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Film Conant Report 


\ television film on “How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports 

Dr. James B. Conant’s report 

igh school—is being 


National Education 


_— 
ilf-hour documentary 


n September 
product ! end ot the film IS 
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ndled by former staff members 


See t N program ove! 
he operation as 

ducer is Arthur D 
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Saturday Off? Nix! 


Swedish school pupils, to the amaze- 
vent of many adults in the country 
oted against hav ing Saturdays off 
m class 
\ nationwide poll of 328,000 upper 
elementary and secondary pupils 
showed that 72 per cent were in favor 
of continuing the present six-day school 
k. Twenty-five per cent of the pu 
vanted a five-day week, and three 
cent gave no preterence 
Abolition of the six-day school week 
is not attractive to many students be 
LLISE it would have meant tewer 
veek-day sports holidays and shorter 
summer vacations. The poll intended 
to be only advisorv—was conducted by 
the Swedish State Radio and Education 
Ministrv. It was run along the lines of 
adult plebiscite organized un- 
the Swedish Constitution for po 


litical questions 


Integration Report 


The Virginia Legislature ended _ its 
special session after approving a pro- 
designed to minimize integra- 


ii ‘ 


on. but to permit a degree of local 
opuon 

Phe program provides local choices 
between accepting some integration im 
public schools and moving toward pri 
vate education. Program features 
PPupil assignment to schools will con 
tinue to be made until next March by 
the present state placement board 
At that time, localities can set up their 
own pupil placement systems or use 
the state’s 
Scholarships will be provided for chil- 
dren preferring to attend private non- 
sectarian schools. These will be f- 


nanced by the state and the localities 





ind will be worth up to $250 yearly 
per pupil 
>Compulsory school attendance will be 
at the option of the localities and the 
parents 

Meanwhile, in other developments: 

Three Little Rock, Ark., high schools 
Central, Hall, and Horace Mann) have 
vithdrawn voluntarily from the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
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Withdrawal was permitted 
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U.S. Eyes JD Aid 


Federal aid to educators—to help com- 
bat the rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency—is being mapped by a U.S 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 

After an extensive 
the problem, the 
ported that schools “have been sub- 
depredations un 


investigation of 
subcommittee _ re- 
jected to juvenile 
heard of in previous generations 

The unit said that youthful trouble- 
makers “had been foisted on the school 
systems because of inadequate com- 
munity services and facilities to handle 
them, and because of families who can 
not control their offspring.’ 

Although last year’s outbreak of JD 
in the New York City schools attracted 
much attention, the 
noted that the same problem exists 1n 


subcommittee 


other cities and “will probably exist in 
many more future.” 

To meet the situation, the subcommit 
tee said it was drafting legislation to 
help school systems “regain the initia 
only their 


cities in the 


tive in handling not own 
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problems but attendant problems of the 
community Under considera 
tion: Federal grants to states to set up 
local programs In the schools to detect 


as well.’ 


pre-delinquents and provide remedial 
measures 


Discipline Front 


A bill that would 
New York State teachers to use “rea 


sonable force” on pupils posing disci 


have permittee 


plinary problems, has been vetoed b 
Nelson Rockefeller. Sidesteppins 


the question of whether he 


Gov 
was fo 
pupil 


paddling problem 


said that he opposed ovel 


or against 
Rockefeller 
riding local school board regulations b 
legislation 

Elsewhere proponents of corporal pun 
two local victories Phe 
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when both teache 
that 
plinary means had failed 
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Youll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies 

And aboard “The Canadian! you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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Coaxial Teaching By STANLEY SOLOMON 


HAT 


type of teaching you do when you 


IS coaxial teaching? It is the 


trom students by 


feet of coaxial cable. It is 


ire separated youl 
hundreds ot 


by television that originates in 


vour school and never leaves it. It is 
teaching that for some will be as new as 
tomorrow's missile to outer space and 
fundamentally the 
is good teaching without the cable. 
Alre i ly 1Ti-S¢ hool r\ as clistin 
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eaming new $5,000,000 building 

The problem we were given was this: 
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with like English, which re 
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> How 
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lv | talk-bacl so that 
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mic iphone 


is the teacher-student relation- 


circuit 


¢ ! K questions \t 


isk a question 
riginating 
the te icher 


every 


room 
must 


one on the 


> What about discipline? Some schools 
{ { it ided in tl 


With the barest minimum of equipment, half of a large classroom can become 
an ETV studio. At extreme left, the program director controls the picture going 


out to receiving rooms. 


Eight floodlights are mounted on the 


ceiling. There 


are two cameras, a “boom” microphone. In foreground, students observe production 


celving rooms others have merely 


Evansto1 
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camera trained on them. At 
(Ill.) H. S. and Albany (N. ¥ 
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control and stand 
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ie volume 


attendance regulate t 


watch. Discipline is 
no problem. At Linton, a regular teache: 
remains in the 


room 
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will determine costs On 


equipment includir 


cial needs 
seven cameras 20) 
TV receivers and special film projectors 
Evanston spent over $30,000, with wire 
out schoo] 


2.850) it is 


installation extra. But unless 
is as large as Evanston 

not likely 
arrangement. Aver 
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mate cost of Lintor 
low. Breakdowns are e. We 
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ing emphasis on causes of tl Amer 
Revolution. 
George Bancroft 
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of the 
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Andrew Jackson, the 1uses ce sh 
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reflected that Great Britain lost the 


American colonies because the mothe 
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What Caused the American Revolution? 
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The Boston Massacre, as seen by a contemporary engraver named Paul Revere. 


1 1 1 | } P 
bacco merchant wh smoked yu 
yme skeletons in the colonial closet 

Beer pierced the haze tf the French 


I 
nd Indian War and discerned a faded 


picture of col nial lovalty f wing that 
great war for the Empire He filtered 
ylonial motives and mncluded that 


Americans threw over the mother coun 


ifter England had rid the 
f the 


he ungrateful colonists 
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colonies 
menace of French and Indians 
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might fall upon 


liberty as they were in ré 
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In the 1930's, Charles McLean An 
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colonies firmly in the 


British imp 
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the American 


histor 


mainstream of 
Like Beer 
over backwards to see the British point 


disputing 
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if view, However, there is no 
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Declaration of 
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British 
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rce imperial 
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Economic Interpretation 


a heavyweight among his- 
uis Hacker, 


interpreta- 


Andre Ws 
torians, was taken on by L 
i champion of the economi 
tion of the causes of the American Rev- 
who 
held the broad, imperial view of the 
conflict, and took the position that “The 
placing of insuperable obstacles in the 
way of employment of capital in the 
expansive field of colonial manufactures 


olution. Hacker blasted scholars 


is undoubtedly the outsta ling reason 


4 


for breakdown in the imperial colonial 


and the 


bringing on of the 


Was 


acc ording 


relations 
revolutionary crisis that led to the 
rf Independence Further 

Hacker, just as the denial of settle- 
ment of the land beyond the Alleghen 
ies (Proclamation of 1763) “constituted 
the Achilles heel of the Southern plant 
with the 
was the highly vul 


ing economy, so the trade 


sugar islands 
nerable point in Northern commercial] 
economy. When England, 
1763, struck at 


ind expose d 


beginning 
vital 
immediately 


with these two 
centers, it 
threatened the very existence of colonial 
merchant capitalism.” 

Andrews, who didn’t go in for shad- 
ww boxing, countered: “It is a 
blunder to start with the 


premises that British colonial policy and 


@rToss 
historical 
mercantilism were at any time con 
vertible terms or that the colonists were 
ever seriously hampered by the re- 
strictions placed upon their desire to 
nanufacture.” Andrews denied the eco- 
1omic determinists their “place in the 
battered the 


thesis that the Revolution was “nothing 


historical sunshine,” and 


but a struggle of classes, a clash of 


economic interests.” 

“Such an oversimplication,” snorted 
Andrews, “leads inevitably to an over- 
simplified solution.’ 

It may be that the prosperity of the 
1940's 1950's has 


sharpness of the economic determinist’s 


and softened the 
blows, because the imperial design is 
pages ot 
Lawrence H. Gipson whose tenth vol- 
lume of The British Empire Before the 
American Revolution is expected soon. 
In a shorter work in the new American 
The Coming of the Ameri- 


currently the vogue in the 


Nation series 





can Revolution, Professor Gipson views 
the colonial tax burden as a light load 
compared with that borne by English- 
men. Gipson does not have much pa- 
tience with the “taxation without rep- 
resentation” argument, which is the one 
which teen-agers today carry 


phrase 
brief encounter with 


away from their 
the Revolution. 

Much earlier than Gipson, Carl 
Becker, in the 1920's, observed incon- 
sistencies in the colonial position on 
taxes. Becker, who never wrote an un- 
readable line, observed that when the 
Stamp Act 
onists protested against internal taxes. 
When Parliament repealed the Stamp 
Act and levied duties on lead, glass, 
paper, paint, and tea, the colonists pro- 
tested against external taxes. Other his- 
torians, too, have viewed this as incon- 
sistent. But, if you that the 
colonists did not like to be taxed at all, 
you are nearing the position maintained 
by Edmund and Helen Morgan in The 
Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolu- 
The Morgans deny that the col- 
the distinction between 
internal and external taxes so often 
attributed to them. 

Oliver M. Dickerson piles a large 
share of the blame for the Revolution 
on the American Board of 
Commissioners, established at Boston in 
1767. These “customs racketeers,” he 
charges, used technicalities of the law 
to trap American merchants and seize 
their ships (the customs officers received 
a third of the proceeds of ships con- 
demned and sold tor customs violations). 
Professor Edmund S. Morgan of Yale (to 
whom we are grateful for The Amercan 
Revolution: A Review of Changing Inter- 
pretations, American Historical Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.), has said of 
Dickerson’s The Navigation Acts and 
the American Revolution that it “offers 
the most important new information 
ibout the Revolution produced in the 
past 25 years. The effect of it is to swing 
attention from internal conflicts 
and back toward the question of home 
rule. It that the colonists had 
genuine grievances against England and 
may not have been influenced merely 


1765) was passed, the coi- 


suspect 


tion 


onists made 


Customs 


away 


show Ss 


| 


by propaganda or by a desire to evade 
taxes which they ought in equity to 
have paid.” 

We do not want to peek too far ahead 
to the days when the Constitution was 
drawn, but we would not want anyone 
to imagine that the citadel of Charles A. 
Beard has remained unassailed. It would 
be comforting to carry away from our 
college days some shred of interpreta- | 
tion which has not been crumpled by 
up-and-coming historians. Sorry. Dr. 
Robert E. Brown has taken apart, bond 
by bond, Beard’s Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. It seems that 
Beard was using old Treasury records. 
Even if these were accurate, the Found- 
ing Fathers had only a small proportion 
of their capital invested in public secu- 
rities. 

Dr. Brown has also taken some steam 
out of the class conflict interpretation, 
which had its heyday during the Great 
Depression. In the mood of happier 
days, in Middle Class Democracy in 
Massachusetts, Brown finds that the 
great majority of males enjoyed the 
right to vote in Massachusetts before 
the idea of Revolution had entered even 
febrile minds. He finds no room for a 
Other historians 
have suggested the same pattern for 
Maryland and New Jersey. The returns 
are not yet in for the remaining colonies. 

Is there interpretation of the 
Revolution which satisfies? Somehow as 
we look back to the 18th century, we 
cannot shake the idea that the colonists 
had be- 
come accustomed to pushing ahead 
without too much interference from 
overseas. When the brink was reached, 
tensions were not relaxed by therapists 
like Tom Paine who counseled “Com- 


democratic revolution 


any 


were “do-it-vourselfers” who 


mon Sense.” 

We wish we could rally common sense 
agreement on the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It may be, however, 
that this is only imaginary lack. 
Surely, we can impart more life to class- 
room study of this vital segment of the 
American heritage by making it clear 
that historians are still playing detec- 
tives in a relentless hunt for clues to 
the causes of a great upheaval. 


an 





COAXIAL TEACHING 





Continued from page 5-T 


> Where do you start? Months before 
the experiment was to begin we heard 
from a teacher who had had experience 
in the medium; what the 
physical setup would be; and began 
talking about what each teacher in the 
English department would contribute. 
Later we became acquainted with the 
equipment and saw each other on the 
screen. Once we began, we had to con- 


discussed 


tact other teachers involved. 


Evanston was even more systematic 
and began a year ahead of time. Some 
teachers even attended special schools 
in the summer to learn TV production. 

Why some teachers should fear CcOo- 
axial teaching I do not know. From my 
own trials and errors in it thus far, I 
have a deep respect for it, although I 
recognize the big problem in it. I find 
it fundamentally like good teaching— 
you have to know where you're going, 
how to get there effectively, and how to 
look back and say where you've been. 
It can be a fruitful journey for you as 
well as your youngsters. 
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New York is 
Wonderful 


..» ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU LIVE 
AT THE 


BARB/ZON 


For Women 


Make the most of 
New York City, whether 
working or school. At 
The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic 


your stay in 
you re 
going to 
est people— young career women 
class 


And you'll 


enjoy a radio in every room, TV it 


many of them your own 


mates, more than likely 
you like, solarium, library, music 
studios —even a swimming pool! 
Plan to make wonderful New York 
The Barbizon 


more so, at 


On the Smart East Side New Yorl 


Most E xclusive Hote i for Young H omen 
Daily from $4.50. Weekly rates on request 


The Barbizon 


at 63rd St., New York City 
for Booklet H-5o0 


lexington Ave 
Write 


Reet eteedit a ceietmneatl 


ime Su Wy 4 sid 


+ oe 


xwenenewe we ke ke He 


* 
AKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kickelollea 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group ratea 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaz t, 
New York 20, N. ¥ 
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images of 
By J. LLOYD TRUMP 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL of the 


future will embod 1 number of 
changes in administrati and super 
vision. Staff members will be selected 
and assigned on the basis of specific 
rather than general duties. Some of the 
professional teachers will be specialists 


in large-group instruction. Others will 
mainly with 


specialists will be 


be used smaller 


Staff 
skills in such fields as evaluation 


groups 
selected for 


guid 


exceptional chil 


dren. Instruction assistants, clerks 


ance, and services to 
gen 


eral aides, and community onsultants 


will be selected becauss yt training 
and ability to do their specific assign 
ments. 

Many basic assumptions underlving 
present standards of teaching loads will 


be changed. The professional teac 


working with large ¢g oups will neec 
much more time for preparing id 
planning his instruction. He will spend 
fewer hours a week before classes than 
today’s teacher. 

According to a number of studies 
today’s average teacher works about 48 
hours a week. Te ac he rs usu il] spend 
26 or 27 of these hours before students, 
five classes a day, five days a week 
plus some study hall supervising 

By contrast the professional, career 


the Future 


teacher! spec ialist in the future school 
vill average only 18 hours a week with 
student groups. Nine and a half hours 
vill be spent in large-group instruction 
and eight and a half hours 


vith small 


discussion groups. (See chart below.) 
Most teachers, of course, will not be 
average’ teachers, but will spend time 


iccording to their individual interests 
ind capacities. 

The 18 hours a week that the 
will 


groups is a great deal less than the 26 


teache1 


specialist spend before student 
to 27 hours spent by today’s teacher 


meetings with individual 
students are added, the total hours will 
be less than today. The career teachers 


vill have more time to devote to study 


Even when 


ing new developments and research 
in their own fields, building 


findings 
teaching aids, etc. 

The number of hours per week spent 
with students by 
teacher will not be significantly differ- 
ent from but the phy 
mental effort required will be reduced. 
These teachers will spend 20 to 25 
weekly with 
They will have more time to keep up 


the average general 


today, sical and 


hours discussion groups. 
to date in their fields and in profession- 
il techniques 

Protessional teachers will spend be 
18 and 25 hours with students, 
Flexibility 


tween 
depending on assignments 
accom 


of assignment is essential in 


FUTURE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER’S WEEK 
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individual differences 


modating to 


among teachers. 

Changed staffing patterns will aftect 
costs. Here is a comparison of illustra- 
tive costs of today’s school with the 
school of the future. These figures are 
for a school with 400 students, or for 
each 400 students in a larger school. 


NOW 
16 Teachers—average salary $5,500 $88,000 
Some clerical help available but now 
charged to the principal’s budget 
Total $88,000 
FUTURE 
5 Teacher Specialists—average salary 
$8,000 $40,000 
5 General Teachers — average salary 
$5,500, same as at present 27,500 
Instruction Assistants, 200 hours per 
week, $1.80 per hour 12,960 
Clerks, 100 hours per week, $1.40 per 
hour 5,040 
General Aides, 50 hours per week, 
$1.30 per hour 2,340 
Total $87,840 
[his proposed staff structure will 


give professional, career teacher spe 
cialists an immediate salary increase of 
$2,500—a 45 per cent jump—without 
idding to the costs of teaching. 

But such an increase, substantial as 
it may now appear, is not enough. Ca- 
reer professionals must be able to earn 
$15,000 or more annually as classroom 
Part of this will come from 
summer teaching will 
come from higher salaries because com- 
munities will be willing to pay more 
for education of superior quality. 

Today, merit proposals are based on 
that all 
things to 


teachers. 


but most of it 


the assumption teachers do 
about the about the 
same number of students—but some do 
them better. This will be abandoned 
in favor of the concept of professional 
salaries for professional services. All 
teachers will not be compared on a 
man-to-man basis because they will not 
all be doing the same things. Salaries 
will take training 
and experience, assignment, quality of 
service, and the hours actually worked. 
All qualified staff members will have 
the opportunity to work toward the 
high level of the professional, career 


same 


into consideration 


teacher specialist. 


J. Lloyd Trump is Director of the 
Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of Staff in the Sec- 
School. Appointed by _ the 
NASSP, the commission had its work 
supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. This article contains ex 
cerpts from the commission’s complete 
report which is available free on re- 
from the Commission at 200 


ondary 


quest 


Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the 

section, World News in Review, pp. 
11-13; also, Newsmakers, p. 9, and Hu 
man Interest in the News, p. 10. 
2. Civies and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 20; World News in 
Review, pp. 11-13; How Would You 
Solve It?, p. 48. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Mexi- 
o, pp. 14-19; World News in Review, 
pp. 11-13; Newsmakers article on Mex 
ico’s president, p. 9; also, The Land of 
the Danes, award-winning expository 
article pp 24-26. 

4. World History: Unit on Mexico, 
especially pp. 16-19; World News in 
Review, pp. 11-13; Newsmakers article 
on Mexico's president, p. 9. 

5. Scholastic Awards: Presenting the 
1959 Scholastic Awards in the fields of 
rt, writing and photography, pp. 21- 
8 

6. Guidance: College and Career, p. 
45; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 48. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Mexico. p. 30. 

8. General Interest: The 1959 Scho- 
lastic 21 28: 
puzzle, reviews of 
ords. ry 


oD 
On p » A 


news 


CTOSSW¢ ord 


Awards, pp. 
books, rec 


sports, 


radio, films, etc., beginning 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
AWARDS 


More than 325,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the country submitted 
original work in the fields of art, 
writing and photography for the Scho- 
lastic Awards contest. In 
this of World Week, we present 
Turn 
for the prize-winning 


their 


Vagazines 
issue 


some of the winning selections. 


99.99 
t 


page S$ 44°49 
Art Awards 
an award-winning 


The Land of the 


Beginning on page 24 is 
article, 
Danes, written by 
teen-ager Carmen Hansen of South 
High School, Denver, Colorado. An 
iward-winning informal essay, “Lone- 
Is Strong,” written by Anna Bern- 
Horace Greeley High School, 
Chappaqua New York, appears on 
Some of the photo awards 
are on page 28. Additional winning se- 


expository 


SOME 


strom ot 
page ft i 


lections appear In Our other magazines 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
Practical English, and Literary Caval- 
cade 


Senior 


Things to Do 


1. Assign the award-winning articles, 


appearing in this issue of World Week, 


+] 


to be read by the class as samples of 


fine student-writing. Then, using these 
articles as a model, your students might 
attempt to write their own articles on 
themes that they choose. For example, 
students in geography could write 
about a country which was discussed in 
class. They could also write about thei: 
impressions of a country they visited. 

2. Call on students interested in 
photography to take the 
plaining to the rest of the class th¢ 
taken into con 


award-winning 


lead in ex- 


factors which must be 
sideration in selecting 


photographs. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 9) 


The biographical sketch of Mexico's 
president, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, ties in 
with the Unit on Mexico 14-19. 

Our Newsmaker is Igor 


Moisevey, 


pages 
second 
tamed 


director of Russia’s 


Moiseyev dance troupe, which won 
unanimous praise for its performances 
in the U. S. last year. Mr. Moiseyev 
was rebuked by the Soviet Ministry of 
Culture because his enthusiastic report 
counter to the dis- 


on America went 


torted reports in the Communist press. 


UNIT: MEXICO (pp. 14-19) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Many of the people in Mexico are 
poor. Although, in recent years, a land 
reform redistributed land 
among Mexico's farmers, the standard 


program 


of living continues to be generally low 
still 
government has 


done. 
work- 


much remains to be 


Mexico's 


and 
been 
ing on a program of encouraging new 
industries, constructing dams for irri- 
gation, building roads, improving health 
conditions, and reducing illiteracy. 

2. Though Mexico is located partly 
within the tropics, its varied topogra- 
phy gives it a varied climate. The re- 
gions of high altitude have a moderate 
climate and contain about half of the 
country’s people. 

> 


3. Mexico has 
silver, copper, gold, lead, and zinc, 


great resources of 
and 


is one of the world’s top oil producers. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 14-15: Summarize what you 
read about Mexico under 
ings: Area and Population; Location; Cli- 
mate; Agriculture; Mineral Resources: 
Standards of Living: Industries. 

2. Pages 9; 18-19: (1) Tell briefly 
the importance of each of the following 
in Mexico’s history: (a) Cortes; (b) 
Maximilian; (c) Juarez; (d) Diaz; (e) 
Cardenas; (f) Mateos Lopez. (2) De- 
scribe Mexico’s program which aims at 


these head- 





Mexico AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


raising the standard of living in Mexi 
co and modernizing the country. (3) 


What are the 
Mexico today? 


major probl ms facing 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Describing a Trip 


Did any of you 
Mexico? 


you 


students take 
Did they keep 


such stu 


vacation in 
travel diaries? It have 
dents. invite them to tell the class abou 
their trip. If 
visited Mexico, but you did 
you tell them about it? Invite the 
to ask questions freely 

If neither 


Mexico, you 


none of your student 
why dont 


clas 


you nor your students 


visited could arrange to 


interview a teacher in 
youl Here 
suggested interview questions 
1. When did make the 
How did you travel—by auto, plane, o1 
bus? How expensive 1S 
Mexico? What parts of Mexico did you 
visit? Is it necessary to have a passport 
to travel to Mexico? Identification pa 
asked of a 


have a student 


school who did are SONG 


you trip 


vacationing mm 


pers? What questions are 
traveler at the border? 

2. How did you change Ame 
ican money into Mexican money? What 
worth? How 
dollar buy in Mexico? 
sive? What is cheap? 


> 


3. Did you have any language 


your 


much does a 


What is « xpen 


Is a peso 


dith 
culties in Mexico? What languages are 
spoken there? What were your impres 
sions of the Mexican people? Mexico in 
general? Big city life? Small towns and 
villages? How did Mexican teen-agers 
American 


teen-agers 


compare with 


Showing Films and Pictures 


If you are teaching the Unit over a 
period of several days in conjunction 
with your regular course of study, vou 
introduce the Unit film 
Mexico. You library 
may also have a file of pictures on life 
in Mexico show the 


class, using an opaque project _« 


could with a 


strip on school 
which vou can 


Another approach could be to divide 


the class into groups, and give each 
group a different set of pictures. Write 
study questions on the board to guide 
the students in seeking out information 
from the pictures. The students will 
then move about the room studying the 
After an as 


( ill on stu 


pictures and taking notes 
signed time has elapsed 
dents to tell they 
the pictures. 


what learned from 
Travel Reports 


AAA 


provide travel information on Mexico 


Local travel bureaus and the 
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Bright students can be asked to study 
this information and write their reports 
as if they had visited Me; [Themes 
could include: a) Visiting Mexico 
Citv: (b) Attending a festival 
Planning a trip to Me: 
Map Work 

Distribute blank utline maps of 
Mexico to the class or have student 
draw an outline map Mexico using 
the map in this issue of World Week 
as a guide. Suggested direct 

1. Label: the United States, Lowe 
California, Yucatan, Central America 

2. Label: the Rio Grande, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexi« 

3. Locate: Mexico City, Vera Cruz 


Tampico. 


1 Make a series of xX marks to 


indicate the Sierra Madre 

5. Draw a dotted line cross. the 
map to indicate the T f Cance1 
Map Reading 

1. Is Lower California part of the 
U. S. or Mexico? 

29. What river forms the boundary 
between Mexico and the U. S.? 

3. Between what lines of latitude is 
Mexico located? What does this sug 


climate? 


Although 
within the 
tropical zone, it has a variety of 


climates. What information on the 


») 


gest about Mexico’s 
Mexico is located parth 
vide 
map 
provides the clue to this variety 
1. Find Mexico City on the map 
Why do tourists choose Mexico City as 
1 sp it? Would 
you expect Mexico's coastline cities to 
vacation areas? Why or 


a favorite summer vacatio1 


be summer 

why not? 
5. Mexico is ; 

tains, hot jungles, 


1 land of 


and vO d farm land 
Where would you expect to find each 
of these regions? Why? 


6. For drill in teaching students to 
measure distances, h hem work 
with the mileage scale on the map 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 16-17) 
1. What 
the pictures which shows Mexico to be 
a mixture of the old and the ne 
2. Do think that the scene on 


the henequen plantati is typical of 


evidence can vou find in 


you 


Mexican agriculture? W 

3. In what respects is Mexico’s 
of life different fi 
respects is it similar? 
A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 


Several vears ago 
book 


sitting on 


referred to Mexico as “a beggar 
a bag gol ’ 

this cle scription? After 
Mexi 


would you say his 


the reason for 
reading the Unit on 
propriate 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


FINAL ISSUE 


This is vour last issue of World Week 
for the current semester. We hope that 
ou will be with us again next school 
eal 

If vou are visiting New York this 


; 


summer, why not drop in to see 
We are at 33 West 42nd Street, be 
tween Fifth Avenue and the Avenue of 
(Sixth Avenue)—right in 
the center of Manhattan 

After talking with our 
may want to do some shopping on New 
York’s famous Fifth Avenue, just around 


usr 


the Americas 


editors, you 


the corner from our offices. Or, you 
may want to browse in the New York 
Public Library across the street from 


us. Also, just a few blocks east of us, is 


the United Nations. But start first by 
isiting us, 

Our sincere thanks for your letters 
ind many valuable suggestions. Watch 


for our next issue, dated September 16 
1959. It you after Labor 
Day 

Happy Vacation! 


W il] reac h 





tion of Mexico is today? Explain vour 


inswer 


Discussion Questions 

1. One explained 
low standard of living as “having had 
its roots in land ownership.” What did 
How did Mexico’s 


ment solve the problem f land-own- 


writer Mexico's 


he mean? govern 


ership? 


2. Why is the solution of the prob 


lem of poverty among small farmers 
more than a matter of just giving them 
land? 

3. How does the poverty t Mexi 


o's people help to explain why Mexico 
h id 


revolutions in its history? 


many 
4, Since Mexico is rich in oil, silver 
ind other mineral resources, why isn’t 
a leading industrial country? 
5. Why does Mexico seek foreign 


ipital to help its development? 
6. Why important for the U. S 
ind Mexico to be 


is it 


“good 


More Things to Do 
1. Bright 


students can be issigned 


to work with library reference material 
for reports on: (a) The Spanish con 
quest of Mexico; (b) U. S.-Mexican 
War, its causes and results 

2. Your class cartoonist could tell 
vhat he would draw to visualize som 


idea brought up in class discussion. 
3 Students who have 

Mexico might be able to bri 

i and tell’ 


yurchased on the 


itioned in 
ig to class 
things 


ror “show some I the 


vacation trip 


$4. The class could w 1 a prod 
uct map of Mexico on w h are indi 
ated Mexico’s natural re rees and 


industries 





5. Bright students could attempt to 


draw a map of Mexico showing its 
varied topography. Another map could 
Mexico. Geography 


show rainfall in 


texts are ready sources of information. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 20) 


During the current school year, we 
have presented on this page the stories 
of many worthy projects undertaken by 
high school teen-agers. Write and tell 
us about 


a community service project 


carried out by your students. Send us 
the facts; we will write the story. 
Please address your letters to the Edi- 


tor, World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, New York. 
LOOKING AHEAD 

Many schools will be holding end- 
term examinations in the next few 


weeks and then close for the summer 
vacation. Here are some suggestions for 
continuing your program of current 
iffairs teaching for whatever remaining 
time there still is this term: 

1. If vou have reserved one day of 
each week for current affairs teaching, 
continue to assign individual students 
or individual groups to be responsible 
for reporting the news on assigned 
topics. Groups can be assigned to re- 
a) What’s Happening in the 


East? (b) 


port on: 


Middle Communist China in 


the News; (c) Soviet Russia in the 
News; (d) The U. S. and its Allies: 
e) Important News in the U. S. 


2. Plan panel discussions on major 
ssues at home and in world affairs. 

3. Assign students to be responsible 
for keeping the class bulletin board up 


The VW hole 


groups each week, could bring cartoons 


to date. class, or assigned 


ind news items. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 
I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Mexico’s 


pres 
presi 


dent; 2-good relations between the U. S 
ind Mexico 3-fac ial expression, hand 
hake; removal of hat. 4-b 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Mexic 
City; 2-republic; 3-altitude; 4-Rio Grande; 
5-peninsula 6-Gulf of Mexico; 7-Mexico 
8-Spanish; 9-Porfirio Diaz; 10-twine; 1] 
work animals; 12-corn; 13-exports; 14-truc 
15-villages 

II. Put On Your Thinking Caps: 1 
Parts of Mexico are too dry, othe parts 


still other parts con 
a)-Great strides have 
been made in eliminating illiteracy, but 
ibout a fifth of the population still cannot 
Standards of living 
years but are 
those in the 
additional in- 


ire too mountainous 
] 


sist of jungle land 


read and write b 


have improved in recent 
still low compared with 
United States 3-Need for 
lustries to provide more jobs; more schools 


illiteracy; need for more irriga 


1-Building 


new 


to reduce 
hospitals 


industries; build 


tion etc schools, 
roads: encouraging 


ng irigation systems 


page 11-T 
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Mexico's President 
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COKE! 


"C6. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LE args oe —_—— 
ie ee me hla? oe —= . ~ - . | 
HAVING A BEACH PARTY? Every bite tastes better when it goes along with the cold crisp 
taste... the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. Anytime ...anywhere...Coke is the real refreshment. 


a 


Enjoy 7 
Get Coke i Kina Size. too. . 
Pater egal: dae g LOU A for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 
=e 


rs 7 Fy 
King « Regular CopyRight © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘‘COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 








ither way, youll get ahead faster 
with the low-priced Royalite’ Portable! 


Typing your assignments on a Royal Portable—in- See the exciting ROYALITE. . . Royal's “briefcass 
stead of writing them in longhand—clears the decks for portable typewriter... at your Royal Portable dealer's 


{ 


faster, more lucid thinking. And there’s less chance for ...and ask about the Easy-Payment Plan. 


error, more time for doing other things. Also see the new Royal FUTURA*. .. newest and finest 
[he payoff is this: you get better grades while in portable made. It’s the first and the only portable with 


hool...a better chance for advancement in business. ALL the practical convenience features of a stand urd 


The rugged ROYALITE Portable shown above, office typewriter. 


for example, is available today at an unbelievably 
low price! 


That's right—lower than you'd expect for a portable 
with a full standard keyboard and big-typewriter per- world’s most wanted portable 


ormance. ightweig , act, easy se—é T 
formance. Lightweight, compact, easy to use—and Vieiteedl: of Ravet Wicee Cores 


Royal-ly rugged! World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
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Rings from lef? to right: ~ MIDDLETON Ring $675. Wedding Ring 87.50 ~ LONGMONT 
Ring $500. Also 300 and 575. Wedding Ring 150. ~ CORINTHIAN Ring $300. Wedding 
| 125. ~ KENNAN Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in, yellow or white 
. Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged to show details, ®Trade-mark registered. 


A. H. POND CO.. INC.—-PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 


... for a Lifetime of Love 


It’s a great, wide wonderful whirl 
with stars in their eyes . . . and love in their 
hearts for all the years to come. To sym- 
bolize this love, she wears diamond engage 
ment and wedding rings by custom — 


Keepsake Diamond Rings by choice. 


The choice is traditional, for Keepsake 
assures the finest forever—a perfect dia- 
mond. Only a gem of this flawless clarity, 
fine color and magnificent cut can reflect 
a diamond’s full brilliance and beauty. This 
is the center diamond in every Keepsake 
engagement ring--your treasured symbol 


of love forever. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 


your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Dating is really fun... when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 
make your teens the best years of your life. This 
fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 
$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 
exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 
Keepsake-Starfire Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 
listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 
to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N.Y., for 
his name. Do not send money, please 


Gown by Pandora 
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Amazing new shoe idea! 


“SOF TSHOES” 


They look good. They feel good. They've got the softness of a slipper, the bounce of a 
sneaker. But they're real shoes, give you the good, firm support you need. How can you 
miss? Slip into something comfortable, man. Slip into “SOFTSHOES.” They're the 
greatest. In clean white buck (you can dirty ’em yourself), grey, black or suede-shade 


“SOFTSHOES” only $6.99, and only at 


Wwe An 
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AL ESPER, FORD’S CHIEF TEST DRIVER, TELLS YOU— 


How to buy a used car 


“—In 24 years as a test driver and engineer for Ford Motor Company I’ve 
driven just about every make of car on the road today. My experience has 
given me a lot of information which I think will help you if you’re looking 
for a used car. Keep in mind that the automobile you buy will have a 
personality all its own. It’s up to you to discover as many of its characteristics 


as you can before you put out your hard-earned cash,.”’ 


KNOW THE SELLER. Your best guarantee is CHECK THE FINISH. Look for paint repairs TEST-DRIVE IT. Go far enough to warm up 


an unwritten one—the seller’s reputation! indicating possibility of an accident which the engine fully. Listen for unusual knocks 
That’s why it’s always best to buy from an may have caused unseen damage to car. Ask and noises. Check steering wheel play, clutch 
established new-car dealer’s used car lot for an explanation of any spot paint repairs. action, braking, instrument panel, lights. 


. Z ? a “i «| 
THE REAR VIEW. A friend driving behind you RE-TIRING TIME NEAR? If the tires are badly LOOKS TELL A LOT. Minor points like rust, 
can watch for twisted frame, wobbly wheels worn you might just as well add the cost of worn upholstery, sagging seat springs point 
or smoking exhaust. Have him check whether new tires to the car’s price. And uneven to a neglected car. If the doors won’t close 
the car’s tail- and brake-lights work, too. wear may indicate faulty wheel alignment. tightly, the car may have been in an accident. 


“Be a little bit hard-headed about buying your car. You can afford to since 
it’s probably the biggest investment you’ve ever made. You want a safe car 
because you'll be driving it. You want a sound car because your money will 
go into maintaining it. Once you’ve decided, remember you are taking on 


what may well be your first major responsibility . . . drive carefully!” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
FORD ¢« THUNDERBIRD «© EDSEL *¢ MERCURY « LINCOLN ¢ CONTINENTAL MARK IV 





RCA electronics helps nuclear science 
harness the energy that lights the sun 


Inside Princeton University’s James 
Forrestal Research Center, scientists 
are seeking to create energy as the 
sun and stars do—by nuclear fusion. 
Success would mean inexhaustible 
power for the peaceful needs of 
mankind. For example, one cubic 
mile of sea water contains enough 
fusion fuel to meet the present U.S. 
power needs for 15,000 years! 

To advance the quest for fusion 
power, a major research facility is 
now being built in Princeton. It will 
include the C Stellarator, a machine 


which will attempt to produce the 
environment needed for fusion to 
occur, That means an initial super- 
high vacuum and temperatures up 
to 100 million degrees. How do you 
create and contro! such conditions? 
With electronics. 

That is the reason RCA and Allis- 
Chalmers were chosen by Princeton 
University and the AEC to build the 


C Stellarator and all related equip- 
ment. Allis-Chalmers will provide 
the heavy electrical components. 
RCA will provide the electronic sys- 
tem to create the heat and control 
the Stellarator. 

RCA welcomes this opportunity 
to help bring the age of peaceful 
nuclear power a little closer... 
through leadership in electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Invite your pals... bring a friend... 
make a date to go bowling! Get in 
on the coolest summer fun of all! 
While others swelter, you can relax 
in air-conditioned comfort, and enjoy 
America’s greatest sport. Bowling’s a 
great way to meet new friends...is 
especially fun when you go in a group. 
And for a quick snack or some cool 
refreshment, you can’t beat today’s 
modern bowling centers. You’ll even 
find free instruction—for those who’ve 
never bowled before. So this summer, 
get your friends together—get in on the 
fun—make a date to go bowling! 





Carol Christensen, the AMF Bowling girl 
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Left: Familiar sight to bowlers —it’s 
the AMF “Magic Triangle” Signaling 
Unit—an exclusive feature of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters. This amazing 
device signals your strikes, indicates 
any pins standing after the first ball is 
rolled. It helps you make more spares 
for better scores, makes bowling more 
exciting! So for bowling at its best... 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEETHE 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE” 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING * 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Drawn for ‘‘World Week’’by Brandel 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS 


When President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico was a teen-ager, 
he loved mountain climbing. The 
sport, he says, taught him one valu- 
able lesson: “Never forget that your 
goal is always—the top.” 

Lopez Mateos has been applying 
this lesson for most of his 48 years. 
As a boy he was a hard-working and 
brilliant student. He won a string of 
scholarships, first in high school, 
later in college. 

At the National University, where 
he studied law, young Adolfo be- 
came active in student political or- 
ganizations. A_ brilliant orator, he 
soon attracted the attention of 
Colonel Carlos Riva Palacio. The 
colonel was, at the time, the leader 
of the Party of Revolutionary Insti- 
tutions (P.R.I.) which has ruled 
Mexico since 1928. At 21, Lopez 
Mateos became the colonel’s per- 
sonal secretary and embarked on a 
long political career. 

Within the next decade, he rose 
rapidly through the party ranks, In 
1946 he was elected Senator from 
the State of Mexico. Six years later 
he was named by President Ruiz 
Cortines as Secretary of Labor. Dur- 
ing his term of office, Lopez Mateos 
settled 30,000 labor disputes—with- 
out one major strike! 

This record of achievement earned 
Lopez Mateos the P.R.I.’s_presi- 
dential nomination in 1958. Last 
July, after a tireless hand-shaking 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 38. 


campaign throughout the country, 
Lopez Mateos won a smashing vic- 
tory and became Mexico's 66th 
President. (See Unit on Mexico, pp. 
14-19.) 

The President's private residence 
is in a fashionable suburb of Mexico 
City, where he lives with his wife, 
a former schoolteacher, and their 
teen-age daughter, Evita. He report- 
edly sleeps only five hours a night, 
rises at 5 a.m., and starts off his 19- 
hour day with a cup of ink-black 
coffee. For relaxation, he likes to 
play Canasta, read detective stories, 
or listen to music on his stereophonic 
hi-fi set. 

But the President has little time 
to relax these days. Mexico’s popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of one 
million a year. This means that new 
jobs must be created, new homes 
must be built, and more food must 
be grown or imported. It's a big job 
for Mexico's Chief Executive—just 
the sort of job that Lopez Mateos 
has always wanted to tackle. 


TOEING THE (PARTY) LINE 


Igor Moiseyev is one of the rare 
Soviet citizens who has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the free world. 
This contact with freedom has given 
him some “dangerous” ideas. 


; Wide World photo 
MASTER AT WORK: Russia’s Igor Moi- 
seyev shows his dancers how it’s done. 


As director of the famed Moiseyey 
dance troupe, he toured Western 
Europe shortly after World War II. 
Last year Mr. Moiseyev brought his 
dancers to the United States. The 
troupe put on 69 performances—each 
one a sell-out! 

Back in Moscow, Mr. Moiseyev 
spoke enthusiastically about his visit 
to the U. S. American musicians and 
dancers, he said, were superb. And 
the American people were kind and 
friendly. The views of the U. S. pub- 
lished in the Soviet press, he hinted, 
had been badly distorted by Com- 
munist propaganda. 

The Kremlin's reaction was swift 
The 53-year-old dance director was 
summoned to the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and put on the carpet. From 
now on, Mr. Moiseyev was ordered 
to keep his pro-American views to 
himself—or else. 

Igor Moiseyev'’s affection for the 
West goes back to his childhood 
When Igor was a child his family. 
left his native Kiev and settled in 
Paris. Igor’s mother was half French 
And that, according to Moiseyev 
makes him a “one-fourth French 
man.” 

It was in Paris that Igor first fell 
in love with the theatre. His mother 
designed theatrical costumes and 
little Igor would often accompany 
her to the magic world backstage. 
Soon, he showed a talent for danc- 
ing. When his parents returned to 
Russia in 1913, young Igor was en- 
rolled in a Moscow ballet school. 

Igor was graduated from the 
school in 1924. In quick succession 
he became a leading ballet dancer, 
a choreographer (dance arranger ), 
the ballet master of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, and finally the director of 
his own dance troupe. 

This month Russia’s famed Bolshoi 
Ballet is touring the U. S. Several 
of its members were once pupils of 
Mr. Moiseyev. They may have for- 
gotten some of the dancing lessons 
he has taught them. But one lesson 
they are sure to remember—not to 
make the mistake their illustrious 
teacher made. In Soviet Russia, if 
you want to keep out of trouble 
you must toe the party line! 
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A HEAD FOR BUSINESS: Sears, Roebuck & Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., believes in satisfying every conceivable 
need of its patrons. Recently, the world’s largest mail- 
order house published a new catalogue—of toupees for 
men. Would-be-customers are being offered a choice of 
made-to-order crew cuts or Ivy League hair styles. With 
its catalogue, Sears also encloses a tape measure, an 
envelope for sending samples of the type of hair re- 
quired, and full instructions on how to take the dimen- 
sions of a balding pate. Sears officials are looking for- 
ward to a lot of orders. There are an estimated 15,000,000 
bald men in the United States. But only about 350,000 
of them bother to wear toupees. 


BEDTIME STORY: It’s a wonder that Rip Van Winkle 
ever woke up from his 20-year snooze, according to one 
scientist. Studies made by Dr. Herbert O. Sieker of 
Duke University show that the more time one spends 
in dreamland, the sleepier one gets. The reason: A per- 
son who sleeps breathes more slowly than one who is 
awake. He does not exhale enough of the carbon dioxide 
formed in his bloodstream. As more and more of the gas 
accumulates, it produces sleepiness. In a normal night’s 
sleep of eight hours, says Dr. Sieker, not enough carbon 
dioxide is stored up to produce any effect. Ten hours of 


sleep is the outside limit. After that—watch out! You may 
find yourself yawning all day long... ahem...m...m. 


MEMO FROM MOSCOW: Believe it or not, the world’s 
leading Red (Khrushchev himself) hates red—the color, 
that is. The Soviet Premier shocked his fellow Commu- 
nists recently when he made a public declaration that 
“Red irritates my eyes.” 





Wide woke photo 
DOWN TO EARTH: Lt. Richard Tabor’s mind may be on the moon 
as he tests a new Navy space-suit in a pressure chamber. 
But even spacemen need time out for lunch, says Mrs. Tabor. 
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Weston Associates photo 


IN THE SWING OF THINGS: The “cool cats” in the 


photo above are members of the Newport Youth Band— 
a group of teen-age jazz musicians who are making quite 
a name for themselves these days. Earlier this spring the 
band played at the Washington (D. C.) Jazz Jubilee. 
In July the band will appear at the famed Newport, 
R. L., Jazz Festival. Then, in August, the teen-agers plan 
to go to Soviet Russia for performances at the U. S. Fair 
in Moscow. The 19 band members were chosen from 
428 teen-age candidates in the New York City area. 
Leader of the band is Marshall Brown (standing with 
back to the camera), a music teacher in Farmingdale, 
N. Y. At present, there are no girls in the band. “We 
almost had a girl bass player,” explains Mr. Brown. “She 
didn’t quite make it this year, but I think she will in 
1960.” There is only one requirement for joining the 
Newport Youth Band, says Mr. Brown—talent, and 
plenty of it! 


CHEERIO! Something new has been added to Britain’s 
staid, business-like telephone service. Emulating the 
cousins across the Atlantic, orders have been issued to 
telephone operators to “put a smile in your voice.” 
Unaccustomed to this new touch, the initial reaction of 
the British public has been a combination of shock, sur- 
prise, and dismay. One operator on a London exchange 
reports that when she answered a call with a cheery 
“Good morning, sir,” the voice on the other end ex- 
claimed, “What the devil!” A second caller asked, “Feel- 
ing all right, dear?” A third complained, “I’m not used 
to this sort of service.” But the fourth person had an 
entirely different reaction. He said, “God bless you.” 


ENDQUOTE: “It’s when you're safe at home that you 
wish you were having an adventure. When you're 
having an adventure, you wish you were safe at home.” 
—Thornton Wilder, U.S. novelist and playwright, three- 
time winner of the Pulitzer Prize. 














What’s Ahead 


Foothills to Summit? 


Will any progress be made 

this summer toward settling the 

thorny East-West disputes over 

Germany and disarmament? 

Hopes for at least a “thaw” in the 
“Cold War” hinge on whether or not 
the proposed “summit meeting” of 
East-West leaders—if it is held at all 
—can produce any solid agreements. 

Groundwork for a summit parley 
—the first top-level conference since 
1955—is now being laid at Geneva, 
Switzerland, by the foreign ministers 
of the U.S., Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

If their efforts axe successful, Pres- 


























.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


This Summer? 


ident Eisenhower, British Prime 
Minister Macmillan, French Presi- 
denf de Gaulle, and Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev will face each other 
across the conference table some- 
time this summer. 

Three major topics would head 
their agenda: (1) the future of dem- 
ocratic West Berlin [located deep in- 
side Communist East Germany]; (2) 
the reunification of East and West 
Germany [divided since 1945]; and 
(3) European security. 

Khrushchev wants the West to 
give up its occupation of West Ber- 
lin and turn it into a so-called “free 
city”"—“protected” by both East and 
West. He also wants the West to 














The Kremlin 
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Looks Ahead? 


recognize his Red puppet regime in 
East Germany, and to forget about 
reunifying the two parts of Germany 
as one free nation. Finally, the Red 
leader says he wants a reduction of 
soldiers and weapons on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain in Europe. 
After discussing and debating 
Khrushchev’s proposals for several 
months, the U.S., Britain, and 
France agree on these answers: 
>The three powers have no inten- 
tion of abandoning West Berlin to 
possible Communist seizure. The 
four powers are pledged—by a 1945 
agreement—to remain in Berlin until 
it is restored as the capital of a free 
and reunited Germany. The West in- 
sists Russia stick by this agreement. 
>The West favors setting up a com- 
mission of East and West German of- 
ficials to prepare a reunification plan, 
ending with free elections. 
PIf progress were made toward Ger- 
man unity, the West would be willing 
to join in a gradual program to re- 
duce military forces in Europe under 
a fool-proof inspection system. 


MID-EAST TENSIONS 


While the Geneva talks will dom- 
inate most international news this 
month, some observers say other 
crises may soon erupt. 

In the Middle East, for example, 
the Communists are reported to be 
steadily gaining strength in Iraq. 
This has been described by Allen W. 
Dulles, chief of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, as “the most dan- 
gerous thing confronting us in the 
world today.” 

Should the Reds “take over” Iraq’s 
government—and there are those 
who believe they are on the verge 
of doing so—the Reds may attempt 
to spread Communist influence to 


neighboring lands. 


THUNDER FROM THE EAST 


The Far East is another hot spot 
which may get hotter this summer. 

The Chinese Communists seem to 
be in a “grabbing” mood. Last 
month, they tightened their grip on 
Tibet after smashing its revolt. 

Red China’s propaganda machine 
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has kept lashing out at India, ac 
cusing it of stirring up the Tibetan 
rebellion. The Reds also charge that 
the Dalai Lama—Tibet’s god-king 
who evaded Chinese and 
fled to India—is being held in India 
against his will. India vigorously de- 


capture 


nies these charges. 

These charges have led to a de- 
terioration in the long-standing 
“friendly relations” the 
world’s two most populous nations— 
India and Red China. 

India is also concerned about Red 
Chinese claims to certain areas in 
northeastern and western India. Red 
China also claims part of neighbor- 
ing Burma, and has for several years 
been threatening to invade Taiwan 
(Formosa). This large island, 100 
miles east ofthe Red-held main- 
land, is now controlled by National- 
ist China. 

Some political observers warn that 
Red China may be mapping a new 
campaign to take Quemoy and 
Matsu, the little islands just off Red 
China’s coast. Both are now held by 
Nationalist troops. The Reds shelled 
the islands last year, but did not in- 
vade them. Nationalist China and 
her ally, the United States, have 
warned that an invasion could lead 
to all-out war. 


between 


UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA? 


Revolutionary fever may continue 
to dominate Latin American news. 

Earlier this month the republic of 
Panama reported it had put down 
an attempt to overthrow its govern- 
ment (see last week's news review). 
Panama charged that the plot had 
been “encouraged” by Cuba’s pre- 
mier, Fidel Castro. He angrily de- 
nied this. 

Castro makes no secret, however, 
of his dislike of certain Carib- 
bean governments—particularly the 
Trujillo dictatorship in the nearby 
Dominican Republic, and the So- 
moza regime in Nicaragua 

For the moment, however, Castro 
has his hands full with home-front 
problems. The island’s economy has 
been in bad shape since the over- 
throw of dictator Batista last Janu- 
ary. Observers believe that the suc- 


cess or failure of Castro’s own 


revolution may depend on how he 
can meet such problems as poverty 
and unemployment—and how soon. 

Meanwhile, South America’s last 
remaining dictator, General Stroess- 
ner of Paraguay, has promised his 
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TO GIVE IVAN A LOOK AT U.S.—Artist’s sketch shows layout of American Na- 
tional Exhibition, to be held in Moscow this summer. Gold-tint aluminium domed 
hall (foreground) will house science exhibits. Fan-like building in rear is for indus- 
trial and cultural exhibits. Movies will be shown in round hall (far left), while 
“live’’ music and dance performances will be given in amphitheatre (far rear). 


people more freedom. Most observ- 
ers believe he is “easing up” to dis- 
courage revolt plots there, too. 


Major Bills in Congress 


Congress will be debating 
these key issues in coming 
weeks—before its summer recess: 

Foreign Aid. President Eisenhower 
has proposed a $3,930,000,000 pro- 
gram for 1960. Cost-conscious Con- 
gressmen feel the program is top- 
heavy in military aid and could be 
pruned. Congress is likely to chop 
off several hundreds of millions of 
dollars before the debate ends. Sen. 
]. William Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is urging greater emphasis on eco- 
nomic rather than military aid. 

Defense Appropriations. President 
Eisenhower's $41,000,000,000 defense 
budget is under sharp attack. It has 
been called “inadequate,” despite as- 
surances to the contrary from the 
nation’s top military leaders. Senti- 
ment is strong on Capitol Hill for 
spending more on missile develop- 
ment as well as on large ground 
forces to cope with “limited wars.” 
» Aid to “Depressed Areas.” The Sen- 
ate has approved $389,500,000 for 
loans and grants to areas throughout 
the country where heavy unemploy- 
ment has become more or less per- 
manent. This amount is seven times 
more than the Administration asked. 
The President, intent on maintaining 
a balanced budget this vear, may de- 


cide to veto the bill. [In the past six 
years, President Eisenhower has 
used his veto power 138 times. On 
only four occasions was the Presi- 
dential veto challenged and each 
time Congress failed to produce a 
two-thirds vote in both houses to 
override the veto.] 

Labor Relations. The Senate has 
approved a new labor-management 
relations bill, proposed by Senator 
John F. Kennedy (Dem., Mass.). 
Some of its measures grew out 
of Senate investigations by the 
McClellan Committee into gangster 
rule and corruption in certain un- 
ions. The Kennedy bill provides, 
among other things, for periodic se- 
cret elections of union officials and 
for public disclosures of how union 
funds are used. It also includes a 
“bill of rights” which guarantees un- 
ion members freedom of speech and 
the right to sue union officials for 
any misuse of union funds. Foes of 
the Kennedy bill argue that it does 
not go far enough. Outlook: hard to 
predict how it will fare in the House. 
Civil Rights. There are three major 
proposals before Congress. One, 
from the Administration, would 
make it a Federal crime to obstruct 
the orders of a court in desegrega- 
tion cases. Another proposal, offered 
by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (Dem., Texas ), would set 
up a Federal mediation board to try 
to settle integration disputes. The 


‘third proposal, made by Senator Paul 


H. Douglas (Dem., Ill.), would give 

















Federal aid to communities trying to 
integrate schools. Observers believe 
that a middle-of-the-road approach 
to civil rights, along the lines of the 
Johnson proposal, seems most likely 
to prevail. 

Housing. The Senate has approved 
$2,675,000,000 in Federal aid for 
slum clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing projects. This is about a billion 
dollars more than President Eisen- 
hower requested for the program. 
Outlook: another case where the 
President may decide to use his veto. 
PAirport Construction. The Presi- 
dent favors a gradual reduction in 
the present amount of Federal aid to 
states and localities for the construc- 
tion of “jet age airports.” He has set 
a ceiling of $200,000,000 for the next 
four years. But Congress seems de- 
termined to approve larger appropri- 
ations. Outlook: President Eisen- 
hower may use his veto power in “de- 
fense” of a balanced budget if Con- 


gress votes more than his “ceiling.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: Here’s a 
round-up of other events that will be 
making headlines during the summer: 


»49—and 50! On the Fourth of July, 
the U.S. will add a new star to Old 
Glory—for our new State of Alaska. La- 
ter this summer, Hawaii will elect state 
officials, the last step before Hawaii is 
officially proclaimed our 50th state. 
Hawaii's star should then join Old Glory 
on July 4, 1960. 


Atoms at Sea. The Savannah, first U.S. 
surface ship run by atomic power, will 
be launched July 21. It is a merchant 
ship. Only other U.S. vessels with atomic 
power now are submarines. 


»Water Shortages? Bad- news for the 
Southwest was the scant snowfall in 
mountains of the area last winter. This 
could mean water shortages in the area 
this summer. (See our May 8 issue.) 


PU.S. in Moscow. Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon will visit the Soviet 
Union to attend the opening of the 
American National Exhibition in Moscow 
on July 25 (see photo of exhibit hall 
on page 12). Simultaneously, a Soviet 
trade exhibition will open in New York. 


“Seacoast” Dedication. Queen Eliza- 
beth II, representing Canada, and 
President Eisenhower will meet June 26 
for the official opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Big ocean-going vessels 
have already started to use this route 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes 
(see last week's news review). 
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K Science in the News 


Inside the Good Earth 


What’s inside the Earth? Scientists 
have long believed that if they could 
drill deep enough, they might find out. 

This week the project gets under 
way. Four U.S. research ships are 
scheduled to sail May 15 to explore 
the bottom of the sea north of Puerto 
Rico, probing for a place to drill. 

Why sound the seas in order to drill 
into the Earth? 

Scientists plan to drill through the 
Earth’s rocky outer crust to the mantle 
below, part of the inner Earth. Sand- 
wiched between the crust and the 
mantle is the Mohorovicic Discontinu- 
ity—“Moho” for short. Hence the pro- 
posed hole has been dubbed “Mohole.” 
Russia also has a “Mohole” project. 

Under the oceans (see diagram 
below) the Earth’s crust is less than 
four miles thick in some places. It is 
especially thin north of Puerto Rico. 
Under the continents, the crust is 20 to 
30 miles thick. Even the deepest oil 
well, sunk last year in Texas, goes down 
only above five miles—nowhere near 
the Moho. 

Scientists expect to drive their drill 
seven miles into Earth, making “Mo- 
hole” the deepest hole in the world. 
Samples brought up at various depths 
would provide a history of early forms 
of life on Earth and the climates in 
which each developed. It would be 
like reading a history book backward, 
with the last samples going back about 
a billion years. 

The ships will checkerboard the sur- 
vey area and probe the sea with ex- 
plosives, dropping them at regular in- 
tervals. Delicate instruments on ship- 
board will monitor echoes sent back 
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by the underwater explosions. Drilling 
will start where the echoes show the 
crust to be thinnest. 
Biggest problem after that: 

>How to drill where the temperature 
of the rock will probably be about 600 
degrees Fahrenheit—so hot the rock 
might flow back into the hole like mud. 
(Temperature at bottom of the Texas 
hole was about 350 degrees and further 
drilling was almost impossible. ) 


Rocket Pioneer Honored 

A prophet is being honored in his 
own country. The prophet: Robert H. 
Goddard, father of the controlled 
rocket. The honor: The nation’s fore- 
most center for space research and de- 
velopment, now going up near Green- 
belt, Maryland, is to be known as the 
Goddard Space Flight Center. 

Dr. Goddard’s first rocket, launched 
March 16, 1926, traveled only 200 feet 
and reached a speed of only 60 miles 
an hour. But it marked man’s first step 
toward the conquest of space. (See 
“Historic Breakthroughs in Science,” 
last week’s issue.) 


»Man’s first attempt to fly to the edge 
of Earth’s atmosphere—and .. even be- 
yond—may be made this summer. Ve- 
hicle: a stubby-winged airplane, the 
Bell X-15. Launched from a mother 
plane high in the air, the X-15 will 
stab by rocket power to a height of 
100 miles—or even more. 


>The seven Mercury astronauts start 
training this month for the first true 
manned flight into space. Real limber- 
ing up will start later with being tossed 
over the Atlantic in the nose of a huge 
missile. By 1961 one of the seven will 
be tapped to jockey a satellite into orbit. 
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Now York Times 


WHERE “MOHOLE” MAY BE DRILLED—Cross-section diagram shows how Earth 
would look if sliced straight down for 20 miles at Puerto Rico. Three top layers 
(sediment, low density rock, and high density rock) make up crust. By drilling 
through Moho, scientists may discover what kind of rock makes up Earth's mantle. 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


UNIT ON 


South of the Border 


Rich in oil and other minerals, Mexico is also 


T IS DIFFICULT to destroy 

myths. Probably, some 50 years 
ago, a traveling journalist sped 
through Mexico. Rightly or wrongly, 
he formed the opinion that the Mexi- 
cans were a people who liked to put 
things off—that when one asked a 
Mexican to do something he would 
say mafiana (tomorrow ). 

Maybe that was true then, but it 
is strikingly untrue today. Mexico is 
a nation at work. Dams 
built, houses are going up, factories 
are humming. The country is not a 
land of mafiana, but a land of hoy 
(today). 

Nearly three times the size of 
neighboring Texas, Mexico consists 
of mountains, plains, jungles, and 
deserts. The most prominent feature 
on the Mexican map are three moun- 
tain ranges—the Sierra Madres. To- 
gether, they are shaped like a gigan- 
tic wishbone. The two “forks” reach 
northward from the center of 
Mexico. To the south they are united 
in one range that continues into Cen- 
tral America. Between the two 
“forks” lies a tableland that rises 
gradually from the U. S. border. 
This tableland reaches a height of 
more than 8,000 feet in the Valley of 


are being 


rapidly expanding the output of its farms and factories 


Mexico, where the capital, Mexico 
City (pop. 4,500,000), is located. 

The southern part of this table- 
land is fertile. Because of its height, 
its climate is moderate, and it gets 
enough rain for farming. About half 
of the country’s 31,400,000 people 
live on the southern part of the table- 
land. To the north there is arid land 
and desert. 

Other regions of Mexico include 
coastal plains, known as Tierra Cali- 
ente—meaning “Hot Land” (see map) 
—where the climate is tropical. 

In the south is the Yucatan Penin- 
sula, partly owned by Mexico. 
Largely jungle, Yucatan produces 
rubber, hardwoods (such as mahog- 
any), and henequen, a plant used to 
make twine. 

A little more than half of the 
Mexicans are farmers, and many of 
them are extremely poor. Most 
farmers use oxen, horses, or burros 
(donkeys) to draw their plows. Few 
of them own tractors or farm ma- 
chinery. The main crop that they 
raise is corn. Made into tortillas (a 
kind of pancake), corn forms the 
main part of the farmers’ diet. 
Frijoles (boiled black beans) are 
eaten with the tortillas. 


Other important Mexican crops are 
wheat, cotton, coffee, sugar cane, 
oranges, and tomatoes, Cotton and 
coffee are important exports. 

As far as mineral production goes, 
Mexico has always been in the big 
league. It has long supplied a large 
share of the world’s silver, and to- 
day produces more than half of it. 
Much copper, gold, lead, and zinc is 
also mined. Furthermore, Mexico 
holds the second place in sulfur pro- 
duction, and is among the top dozen 
oil producers. 

Mexico is in the middle of a spec- 
tacular boom. Since 1954, total pro- 
duction climbed by more than a 
fifth. Output of food rose by about 
a third, and industrial production by 
more than 40 per cent. In many 
Mexican towns, new factories are 
being built. Textiles, steel, fertilizers, 
automobiles, chemicals, paper, shoes, 
and countless other products are 
made in Mexico. 

The country’s boom has been 
greatly aided by the United States. 
It is estimated that over a billion 
dollars in U. S. funds are invested in 
Mexico—much of it in factories and 
mines. 

Other close ties are formed by 





trade. The United States supplies 
about three quarters of Mexico’s im- 
ports—largely consisting of ma- 
chinery for industrialization. The 
U. S. is also Mexico’s best customer, 
taking more than half its exports. 

What are the Mexicans like? The 
great majority are of mixed Indian- 
Spanish ancestry—and, on the whole, 
Indian than Spanish. It has 
been claimed that not more than 
one Mexican in 30 has no Indian an- 
cestors. An estimated 16 per cent of 
the Mexicans are pure-blooded In- 
Many of the Indians—those 
who live in isolated parts of the 
country—speak no Spanish, only In- 
dian languages. 

The Mexicans—all of them—are 
known for their courtesy and gaiety. 
They love dancing and singing to 
the accompaniment of guitars. On 
festive occasions they dress in vivid 
and colorful costumes. 

Mexico was once largely a land 
of peasants in sombreros (broad- 
brimmed hats) and serapes (blankets 
worn as cloaks). To a considerable 
extent it still is. But there are now 
supermarkets and laundromats in 
the cities, and the country has 14 
universities with more than 35,000 
students. 

But in the villages, where most 
Mexicans live, the old ways are 


more 


dians. 


Mornings in Mexico 


SALUTE 
TO THE DAWN 


N OVERWORKED business ex- 
A ecutive was advised by his phy- 
sician to go to a quiet place for a rest. 
consulted a friend, who 
“I know just the spot. It’s miles 
from traffic jams, roaring trucks, and 


The executive 
said, 
factory whistles. Morelia, in Mexico— 
that’s the place for you.” 

Late one evening, the traveler drove 
into Morelia. The stars shone brightly 
on the shadowed houses surrounding 
a silent square. Huge and serene, the 
church seemed to brood timelessly 
above the sleeping town. 

In the hotel, the traveler sighed 
with contentment, climbed into bed, 
and fell into deep slumber. 

It was still dark when he was 
awakened by yaps and snarls as a 
spirited dog-fight began in the square. 
Silence fell, only to be broken by a 


World Bank photo 


“ALL THE LIVE-LONG DAY”: These men are working on the railroad, relay- 
ing track. Expansion of railways is part of Mexico's modernization program. 


strong. The houses are frequently 
little better than huts, often built of 
adobe (sun-dried clay or earth). 
The great entertainment is the 
fiesta. Each village holds one a year 
in honor of its patron saint. A fiesta 
is a mixture of a religious ceremony, 
a market—and fun. There are cos- 
tumed dancers whose performances 
may retell the struggles between the 


dawn chorus of braying donkeys and 
crowing roosters. Next came firecrack- 
ers, rockets, and booming cannon, an- 
nouncing the start of a public holiday. 
Then, from the barracks, sounded the 
tattoo of drums and the blare of 
bugles. The church’s bells added to 
the clamor. The dogs and donkeys 
raised their voices in competition. Un- 
daunted, the military band played on. 

His pursuit of rest defeated, the 
traveler stumbled to the window. The 


Indians and the Spaniards. Music is 
supplied by drums and flutes 
Mexico, our neighbor to the south, 
is a Latin American country. The 
“Latin” stems from the Spanish con- 
quest, while the “American” is 
founded on the Indian Mexico that 
produced powerful and advanced 
civilizations (see “From Mayan Mex- 
ico to Modern Mexico,” pp. 18-19). 


sun was rising over the distant hills 

“If you can't lick ‘em, join ’em,” he 
muttered, All day he drove through 
the peaceful Mexican countryside, 
blaring his horn at every person, don- 
key, or dog he saw. At first, he found 
it satisfying, soon he was finding it en- 
joyable—and, surprisingly, relaxing. 

That night he slept soundly. And 
the dawn chorus of donkeys, dogs, and 
bugles bothered him not at all—like 
any true Mexican. 





Fritz Henle from Sameer ; ritz Henle from Monkmeyer 
STREET SERENADERS: Every Mexican is a musician, always SMILING SENORITA: Mexican beauty models the “‘dream” 
ready to produce rhythm for dancing, singing—or romance. dress which she hopes will create a sensation at the fiesta. 
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Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer 
BLACK GOLD: Mexico’s oil turns the 
wheels of its industry, provides revenue 
for the government, and jobs for 43,000. 


Otto Done from Black Star 
HUB OF THE NATION: Mexico City, the capital, with its spacious avenues 
and modern skyscrapers, reflects the progress of the Mexican people. 


Davis from Monkmeyer 


THE TIES THAT BIND US in- 
clude henequen, shown left, 
a plant that is the raw ma- 
terial for twine, and one of 
Mexico’s exports to the U. S. 








From Mayan Mexico 
to Modern Mexico 


After Indian emperors, Spanish conquerors, and many revolutions, 


this turbulent land attained peace only in recent years 


7 E WHO HAS THE DUST OF MEXICO on his 

heart can never shake it off,” is a Mexican saying. 
The first people who had a chance to feel that way were 
wandering Indian tribes. Around 1000 B.C., they 
stopped roaming and settled down in the central plateau 
of Mexico. 

It was to the south, however 
that the first great civilization in what is now Mexico 
was created. Here the Mayans built temples on tall 
pyramids, and developed a system of writing. They 
studied the motions of the sun, moon, and stars so 
closely that they produced a calendar of amazing 
accuracy. It was never rivaled until modern times. But 
the Mayan civilization collapsed around 600 A.D. 

Meanwhile, other civilizations were developing else- 
where in Mexico. Eventually, in the 14th century A.D., 
a warlike people, the Aztecs, conquered the central 
plateau. The Aztecs were well established, and their 
emperor, Montezuma, was ruling from his palace in 
Tenochtitlan when the Spaniard, Hernando Cortes, 
landed in Mexico. 

On April 22, 1519, Cortes and his expedition of 600 
foot soldiers and 16 horsemen came ashore near what is 
now Veracruz. Allying himself with tribes hostile to the 


in tropical Yucatan, 


Bettmann Archive 
THREE OF MEXICO’S RULERS: Montezuma (left) was the last 
Aztec emperor. He was defeated by Cortes (center) who led 


Aztecs, Cortes advanced on Montezuma’s capital and 
seized it. Within a few months, the Spaniard was the 
ruler of Mexico. 

Thousands of adventurers from Spain streamed into 
Mexico. In this new realm of the King of Spain, many 
of them were given vast estates. The Indians worked on 
these estates as peons, or unpaid laborers. 

The oppressed Mexicans revolted in 1810. Led by a 
little-known parish priest, Miguel Hidalgo, a ragged 
army of Indians opposed the Spanish troops. Though 
they were defeated, and Hidalgo executed, other lead- 
ers took his place. By 1821, Mexico was independent. 
Two years later, it was proclaimed a republic. 

For many years, Mexico’s history was largely a 
struggle between ambitious military men. During this 
period, the country experienced “shrinking pains,” 
rather than “growing pains.” A revolt in Texas in the 
1830’s, and a war with the United States (1846-48) 
resulted in Mexico losing territory to the U. S. compris- 
ing the present states of Texas, California, Nevada, and 
Utah, most of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

In the middle of the 19th century, new forces were 
emerging in Mexico. Benito Juarez, a full-blooded In- 


Bettmann Archive Bettmann Archive 
a Spanish invasion of the country in 1519. Some 300 
years later, Juarez, an Indian, became Mexico’s president. 





dian, became president. He initiated the first real efforts 
to improve the lot of the peons by breaking up the 
large estates. 

But these reforms were interrupted when French 
troops invaded Mexico in 1864. They chased Juarez 
from the capital and installed an Austrian prince, Maxi- 
milian, as emperor. But the United States ordered the 
French emperor, Napoleon III, to withdraw his expedi- 
tion. Napoleon obeyed, abandoning Maximilian. Juarez 
forces retook Mexico City, and Maximilian was ex 
ecuted. 

After Juarez death, a “strong man,” Porfirio Diaz 
seized power and ruled as a dictator for more than 30 
years. Though he oppressed the Mexicans sorely, Diaz 
did begin the industrialization of the country. 

However, unrest among the peons continued. They 
clamored for land of their own. This touched off the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910—led by Francisco Madero 
The aging Diaz fled from the country, and Madero be- 
came president, promising an era of reforms. But soon 
Madero was murdered and civil war erupted through- 
out Mexico. Between 1911 and 1926, some 1,500,000 
Mexicans died as a result of the fighting. 

Exhausted, Mexico slowly settled down to peace. A 
new era of reform began under Lazaro Cardenas, 
elected president in 1934. Big estates were broken up 
and land distributed to peasants. Schools, hospitals, and 
roads were built. But under Cardenas, the government 
seized the properties of British and American oil com- 
panies. 

Several years later, Mexico made partial payment for 
the seized properties. Differences were patched up 
Mexico entered World War II as an ally of the U. S 
\fter the war, U. S. firms were invited to help develop 
Mexico’s industries. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Mexico and the U. S. cooperated in developing the 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande—the river that fornis the 
U. S.-Mexican border. This made possible widespread 
irrigation in both countries. Another great dam on the 
Rio Grande is also planned. And, by itself, Mexico has 
built vast irrigation works that have made millions of 
vcres of desert land fertile and productive. 

In recent years, Mexico’s economic progress has been 
rapid (see “South of the Border,” pp. 14-15). These 
changes have produced what is rare in Latin American 
countries—a large middle class. It is made up of small 
businessmen and professional people. 

Under the new president, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
elected to a six-year term in 1958, there has been no 
let-up in Mexico’s boom (see Newsmakers on page 9) 
Lopez Mateos, aware that Mexico needs even more in- 
dustry, wishes to attract additional U. S. capital. It is 
estimated that Mexico must provide 1,650 new jobs 
every day, if it is to keep up its past rate of progress 
and also take care of its rapidly rising population. 

To be sure, there are still many problems facing 
Mexico. About a fifth of the people cannot read and 
write. Many are still ill-clad, ill-housed, and ill-fed. But 
during the last 30 years Mexicans have created a stable 
and democratic government and a thriving economy. 
Looking back on these achievements, the Mexicans feel 
confident that in time their present problems will also 
be surmounted. 


Myers from Gendreau Y 
The Three R’s in Mexico are also for adults. 


Basketball Before Reading 


THE PATZCUARO STORY 


OT SO LONG AGO, Patzcuaro was a small, little- 
known town in Mexico. It is still small, but it 
has become widely known throughout Latin America. 
Eight years ago, a training center was opened at 
Patzcuaro. It was a joint project of UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultura] Organ- 
ization) and of the Mexican government. The students 
at the training center were teachers. Their job was to 
discover how to persuade peasants to want to learn. 

Most of the people in the villages around Patzcuaro 
were poor, ignorant—and suspicious. It was easy for 
the student-teachers to discover what was needed to 
improve the lot of the villagers. The only thing that 
the student-teachers did not know was how to get the 
peasants to change their centuries-old habits. 

The student-teachers preached better farming, bet- 
ter health practices, and improved diets. The villagers 
listened politely—and ignored the advice. 

Obviously, the first problem was to win the con- 
fidence of the villagers. The student-teachers decided 
to postpone all teaching and concentrate on getting to 
know. the villagers. 

One of the things that “broke the ice” was when 
the student-teachers challenged a local basketball 
team to a game. Tactfully, they allowed themselves to 
be defeated. 

From then on, the villagers became more friendly. 
Soon they began to ask the student-teachers for ad- 
vice. Before long, the villagers were enthusiastically 
learning about better farming, sanitation, and home- 
making. Convinced that books could help them, they 
expressed a desire to learn how to read. 

Patzcuaro is a success. It is a center for training 
teachers from 16 countries in Latin America. These 
teachers go back to their homelands and put into 
practice what they had learned in Patzcuaro. Through- 
out Latin America, the Patzcuaro methods are helping 
to attack two age-old enemies—poverty and illiteracy. 
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AT WORK 


TEENS TAKE OVER 


High school students in Danville, Va., 


run a department store for a day— 


and retain part of the proceeds for their school paper 


GREEN DUCK QUACKS AGAIN! 

When that sign appears on the 
bulletin boards of George Washing- 
ton High School in Danville, Va., 
everyone knows what to expect. 
Green Duck Day is coming. It’s time 
once again for the students to take 
over Thalhimer’s, one of the town’s 
leading department stores. From 
general manager right on down to 
porter—every job will be filled by a 
teen-ager! 

Green Duck Day is an annual 
event in Danville. Why the name 
“green duck”? World Week put the 
question to Lane Abercrombie, a 
pretty 17-year-old senior at George 
Washington High. 

“Well, a green duck happens to be 
the mascot of our school newspaper, 
The Chatterbox,” Lane explained. 
“On Green Duck Day we all pitch in 
to raise money for the paper.” 

As business manager of the bi- 
weekly Chatterbox, Lane knows ex- 
actly how profitable Green Duck 
Day can be. Thalhimer’s turns over 
three per cent of the total proceeds 
for the day to the school. This money 
is then used to help defray some of 
the costs of printing The Chatter- 
box. Last year more than $200 was 
earned for the paper in this way 

Green Duck Day is always held 
early in May on a Saturday—a good 
shopping day. Members of the news- 
paper staff and students from the 
two journalism classes at George 
Washington High get first crack at 
jobs in the store. Afterwards, if any 
positions remain unfilled, the other 
students are offered a chance to join 
in the fun. 

As Green Duck Day approaches, 
there is plenty of work for everyone. 
Publicity releases must be written 
and sent to the Danville newspapers 
as well as to the local radio station. 
Handbills and advertising posters 


must be distributed. Showcases must 
be set up in the school’s halls, fea- 
turing attractive displays of merchan- 
dise. 

Activities continue to mount. And 
when, at last, Green Duck Day 
comes, each teen-ager knows his ap- 
pointed task. The school’s prettiest 
girls are assigned to model the new 
spring fashions in Thalhimer’s win- 
dows. At the counters, eager teen- 
age salesgirls and salesmen are 
ready to serve the Saturday shop- 
pers. On one floor a food sale is set 
up, where chickens, hams, and pies— 
contributed by George Washington 
High studepts—are to be offered at 
bargain prices. 

At 9 a.m. the doors are opened 
and the first customers come troop- 
ing in. Now’s the time for salesman- 
ship—and some last-minute doubts, 
too. Can I sell this bathing suit? And 
what about the “higher mathematics” 
involved in making change? 

But soon there’s the thrill of mak- 
ing that first all-important sale. The 


George Washington H. 8. photos 
TRY THIS FOR SIZE: Selling hats is 
almost as much fun as wearing them. 


doubts fade away, confidence is re- 
stored, and the fun begins. When 
the doors finally close at 5:30 p.m., 
everyone agrees it was worthwhile: 
valuable business experience for the 
teen-agers and some sorely needed 
money for The Chatterbox. 

Lane Abercrombie was one of the 
83 students who took part in Dan- 
ville’s 1959 Green Duck Day, held 
earlier this month. It marks the third 
straight year that Lane has been at 
Thalhimer’s—but the first in which 
she held the post of “general man- 
ager.” 

“How did it feel to be the big 
wheel in one of your town’s leading 
department stores?” we asked. Lane 
summed it all up in one word— 
“Great!” 


A GREAT BUY FOR THE MONEY: Singing the praises of shirts is the job of the 
teen-age salesman (left, above). But has he hit the right note with this customer? 





HE JUDGES have cast their votes 
and the verdict is in! Once again 
World Week takes pleasure in saluting 
some of America’s most talented teen- 
age artists, writers, and photographers. 
In this issue World Week presents 
selections from the 1959 Scholastic 
Magazines Awards. Now in their 34th 
year, the Awards are the biggest high 
school competition in the United States. 
More than 325,000 teen-agers com- 
peted for a host of prizes—gold medals, 
cash awards, scholarships, and special 
regional awards. 

To the winners—congratulations! 

To those who didn’t quite make it 
this year—remember, it was a close race 
all the way 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, 
president and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines and founder of the Awards: 
“Here, in this panorama of contempo- 
rary student work, the creative efforts 
of a group of young Americans must 
be viewed not as the work of ‘children 
who can draw or paint or write,’ but 
as that of young, serious artists—to 
be appraised by the critical eyes of the 
idult world. 

“Both winners and losers share one 
invaluable prize through the compe- 
tition for awards: the discovery and 
development of their own abilities and 
special talents. This is the only prize 
that really counts.” 

PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS (see 
page 28) were sponsored jointly by 
Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, Bing- 
1amton, N. Y., manufacturers of film 
and cameras. More than 35,000 entries 
vere submitted for these awards. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos 
vill be shown throughout July in New 
York City. Beginning in October, a 
traveling salon of pictures chosen from 
the Awards winners will be available— 
free of charge—to schools for exhibi- 
tion. Schools wishing to show this ex- 
hibit should write to: Miss Eleanor 
Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
12nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

WRITING AWARDS were sponsored 

intly by Scholastic Magazines and the 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. There 
were about 125,000 entries. One of the 
10 winners in the expository article 
classification appears on pages 24-26. 
Another winner, in the informal essay 
classification, appears on page 27. 

This year there were 240 national 
winners who received gold Achieve- 
ment Keys and 230 others who received 
Commendations. Top winners in each 
classification received from $35 to $50 
awards. Second award winners received 
from $10 to $20 awards. In addition, 
all first and second award winners, plus 
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DIFFICULT DECISION: This trio of judges finds it hard to pick the top winners 
in sculpture. They are (I. to r.) John Risley, John Hovannes, and Chaim Gross. 


Presenting the 
1959 Scholastic Awards 


Honorable Mention winners, received 
Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens. 

Two winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burg and at Knox College, Illinois. The 
Ernestine Taggard award of $50 was 
given to the student who showed the 
most outstanding ability in varied forms 
of writing. Regional competitions with 
prizes for their areas were held by the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, the Detroit 
(Mich.) News, and the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. 

ART AWARDS (see pages 22-23): 
More than 165,000 entries were sub- 
mitted this year from all over the 
country. It was the largest art com- 
petition in the world! 

Awards were given to junior and 
senior high school artists for painting, 
drawing, graphics, design, sculpture, 
and crafts. Juries of distinguished 
artists and art educators met in New 
York in order to judge 5,000 finalists. 


Heading the awards were Hallmark 
Honor Prizes of $100 each 
by Hallmark Cards, for the best paint- 
ings from each region. 

Judges also awarded 380 gold medals 
for outstanding work in 24 varied art 
classifications, and Strathmore Awards 
of $50 each for the best work in each 
of 17 two-dimensional categories. 

More than 100 tuition scholarships 
to art schools and colleges, valued at 
$75,000, were awarded to seniors. 

Additional selections from this year’s 
Scholastic Awards appear in the May 
15 issues of other Scholastic Maga- 
zines (Junior Scholastic, Senior Scho- 
lastic, and Practical English), and in 
the May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
Winners in the Junior Division of Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards are listed in 
Junior Scholastic, May 15 issue. A list 
of winners of the Senior Division Writ- 
ing Awards appears in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade 


sponsored 





Francine Bell, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., won a Medalist Award (Ce- 
ramic Sculpture) for her four opossums. 


A Hallmark Honor Prize was awarded to 
William Sewell, West H. S., Knoxville, 
Tenn., for this portrait in crayon. 


Peggy Ann Sheffer, St. Anthony’s H. S., Long Beach, Calif., won a 


Strathmore Award 


HE Scholastic Magazines Art Awards 
winners reproduced on these pages 
selected from the 434 
award-winning entries which were dis- 
played at the 32nd National High 
School Art Exhibition, held at the 
New York Coliseum April 9-19. This ex- 
hibition was part of, the ART:USA:59 
show, the second annual survey of con- 
temporary American art. Awards were 
given to high school artists for painting, 
drawing, graphics, design, sculpture, 
and crafts. About 165,000 entries were 
submitted throughout the country at 
preliminary regional exhibitions of the 
1959 Scholastic Art Awards 
Juries of distinguished artists and art 
educators met in New York to judge 
5,000 finalists. Heading the awards 
were 37 Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 
each, sponsored by Hallmark Cards, 
for the best painting from each region. 
The judges also awarded 380 gold 
medals for outstanding work in 24 
varied art classifications, and Strath- 
more Awards of $50 each for the best 
work in each of the 17 two-dimensional 
categories. Over 100 tuition 
ships to art schools and colleges, valued 
at $75,000, were awarded to high 
school seniors. 


were national 


program. 


scholar- 


in Black 


Ink Drawing with this entry. 


Oakland (Cal.) Tech. H. S., 
won a Strathmore Award (illustration). 


Hal Parker, 





Magazines Art Awards 


Gordon Larson, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. $., won a Hallmark Honor Prize for 


oil painting. Gordon was one of 37 young artists to receive this award. Susan French, Cass Technical High School, 


Detroit, Mich., was a Medalist in Fashion 
Design for her entry, “Friendly Persuasion.” 


Saundra Price, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich., John Scott, Redondo Union H. S., Redondo Beach, 
received a gold medal for her poster entry. Calif., won a Medalist Award for oil painting. 





AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


In the 1959 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
Co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


The Land of the 


“It's like a lonely lighthouse, keeping watch over a 


By CARMEN HANSEN, 16 


South High School, Denver, Colo. 


Teacher, Harold Keables 


ENMARK. The word, to 

ple, brings up either a 
image of fairy tales and a small, insig- 
nificant country, or no image at all 
Many could not locate it on a map. Yet 
this tiny European sea-kingdom is one 
of the richest lands in the world. Den- 
mark is not rich in material treasures. 
It is small. It has only one possession, 
Greenland. And most of Denmark’s in- 
come is derived from the dairy products 
and poultry that it sells to England and 
the Continent. But Denmark is one of 
the richest countries in the world—in 
simple beauty, hearty and healthy peo- 
ple, and abundant hospitality. 

The beauty of Denmark is not the 
spectacular, breathtaking mountain ma- 
jesty of Norway, nor the blue and green 
forested charm of Sweden. It is some- 
thing more delightful than both. For it 
is the beauty of peace and serenity, of 
agelessness and old-fashioned comfort. 

Denmark is the oldest kingdom in 
the world. Its king, Frederick IX, is a 
direct descendant of King Gorm the 
Old, who sat on his Viking throne only 
a few centuries after the Ice Age. To- 
day, Denmark is a modern, constitu- 


most peo- 


vague 


tional monarchy, but on its seaswept 
shores still dwell the hearty descend- 
ants of that Viking breed of long ago. 

The Land of the Danes occupies a 
small peninsula and adjacent islands 
lying at the entrance to the Baltic Sea. 
The peninsula called Jutland makes up 
the largest part of the country. To the 
South, it borders on northwestern Ger- 
many. Its west coast, with its lonely 
dunes and beaches and wild surf, faces 
the turbulent and forbidding North 
Sea. 

The northern tip of Jutland, called 
the Skaw, is an exciting place. At the 
end, the land comes to a point 
inches wide. This is the famous 
“place where two meet.” The 
Kattegat surges around from the east, 
the Skagerak rushes in from the west, 
and just off the tip of the Skaw they 
clash together in furious attacks. The surf 
boils and seethes, and the waves, spar- 
kling in sunlight or dull and sinister 
against the lead sky of a storm, reach 
their white fingers to great heights be- 
fore they fall back again to the ocean’s 
bosom. 

The east coast of Jutland is calmer 
than the western one. Here are small, 
thatched-roof farm houses, tiny fairy- 


very 
only 
seas 
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WELCOME TO COPENHAGEN: This lovely statue, called The Little Mermaid, is 
perched on a rock overlooking the harbor—ready to greet visitors from overseas. 


tale villages, and the beautiful city of 
Aarhus, the second largest city in Den- 
mark. The strange scaffolding-like arch- 
itecture of its town hall, its beautiful 
university, and the unusual “Old Town” 
open-air museum, where medieval 
houses, stores, and buildings have been 
faithfully reconstructed, make Aarhus 
an interesting stop. 

Just northwest of Aarhus is a village 
called Silkeborg, through which flows 
the lovely River of God. This river, 
amber in afternoon light and flecked 
with streaks of foam, makes a shining 
pathway to Heaven Mountain, Den- 
mark’s highest “peak.” Even though 
this little hill is only about 482 feet 
high, the view from it out over the 
gliding river and the green, forested 
valley formed during the Ice Age is 
like a blessing from the Almighty. 

Another fascinating spot along the 
calm east coast of Jutland is Jelling, 
the ancient town where, long ago, fierce 
King Gorm raised his pagan altar, and 
his son, Harald of the Blue Tooth, tore 
it down and built a church. Later, this 
son won all of Denmark and Norway 
for himself and made Christians out 
of his rowdy Viking subjects. At Jelling 
two runic stones, carved upon by some 
ancient craftsman hired by King Har- 
ald, keep watch over the graves of old 
King Gorm and his bride, Queen Tyra. 


FUN AT FUNEN 

Leaving Jutland, we cross the mighty 
Little Belt Bridge, and when we next 
touch land, it is the fertile soil of 
Funen, one of Denmark’s largest is- 
lands. Smack in the middle of the 
island is the city of Odense, home of 
the great storyteller, Hans Christian 
Andersen. The small tile-roofed house 
where he was born loeks like an illus- 
tration for one of Andersen's own fairy 
tales. Inside is a museum containing 
many of the author’s belongings and 
books. 

On the eastern coast of Funen, the 
smart tourist will stop for a look at 
Nyborg Castle, Denmark’s only remain- 
ing medieval castle, and the place 
where the Danish “Magna Carta” was 
signed in 1282, 

Next, he can board a ferry for Zea- 
land, another of Denmark’s islands and 
the one on which Copenhagen is lo- 





Danes 


deserted beach at dusk” 


cated. The crossing is always an ad- 
venture. It takes an hour and is made 
on large white car-ferries, with sea 
gulls careening through the clean salt 
air, and passengers talking to each 
other like old friends. Friendliness is 
a prevailing spirit in Denmark. 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Arriving in Zealand, one of the first 
stops is Trelleborg, site of an ancient 
Viking military base and. barracks, It’s 
a priceless treasure for anyone inter- 
ested in history. Trelleborg is made up 
of giant earthworks arranged in a great 
circle, with four entrances and a moat 
or ditch around the outside. Inside the 
circle, the Norsemen had erected 30 
buildings. All that remains of them now 
are the foundation stones. But, it is 
believed that centuries ago each ob- 


long building housed an entire ship’s 
crew. 
Throughout Denmark there are other 


evidences of the ancient Norsemen— 
mighty burial grounds topped by stone 
monuments. These mounds _ usuaily 
house great Viking ships. Inside have 
been found the bones of dogs and 
horses who were killed to accompany 
their master on his long journey to 
Valhalla, the great paradise of the 
Viking warriors. The Danes are justly 
proud of their fierce and unconquerable 
ancestors. 

East of Trelleborg lies one of Den- 
mark’s most interesting cities—Roskilde, 
with its massive and awe-inspiring 
cathedral. Churches are the commonest 
sights in Denmark (except for bicy- 
cles), but the one at Roskilde, with its 
slender twin spires, is one of the most 
unusual places of worship in the coun- 
try. Here the Danish kings, from the 
earliest days down to the present, are 
buried. Plaques and stones on the ca- 
thedral floors are inscribed with the 
epitaphs of ancient rulers. The more 
recent monarchs lie in coffins which 
had been placed in the high-ceilinged 
rooms to the left and right of the altar. 
It is a weird place, and the voices of 
the ancients seem to echo in the foot- 
steps of modern visitors. The main 
room is an unbelievable fantasy of gold 
and silver, red velvet, and exquisitely 
carved wood. 

In the south of Zealand is another 


REGAL SPLENDOR, The great castle of Frederiksborg, near Copenhagen, 


Danish Informat oft 


has a 


moat, a drawbridge, a secret passageway—and all the enchantment of a fairy tale 


town worth visiting. It is Vordingborg, 
from which one of the longest bridges 
in Europe raises its mighty span to 
cross the great stretch of sea between 
Zealand and two other sunny Danish 
islands—Lolland and Falster. In Vor- 
dingborg also, amid the ruins of a 
medieval castle, stands the Goose 
Tower, a great round tower topped by 
the statue of a golden goose, the sym- 
bol of Danish hatred for the Germans 
and the Hanseatic League. 

Of course the main attraction in Zea- 
land is Copenhagen, capital of Den- 
mark. This salty old queen of the sea, 
as one old song calls it, is truly a city 
of a multitude of wonders. But apart 
from the night clubs, the concert halls, 
and the museums visited by most tour- 
ists, are the sights which give the city 
its true flavor. 

There is the deer park, royal hunting 
grounds in the heart of the city, in- 
habited by thousands of deer. To enter 
the park, one must hire a horse and 
carriage. No automobiles are allowed 
inside the royal game preserve. 

Copenhagen’s churches are some of 
the finest to be found anywhere. The 
enormous Grundtvig Cathedral, often 
called the “organ church” because of 
its resemblance to a giant organ and 
pipes, is a beautiful example of Gothic 
brickwork. The massive Marble Church, 
just north of Amalienborg Palace, the 
residence of the King, his wife, and the 
three princesses, is circular in shape. 
Around the outside of the great dome 
are impressive statues of the twelve 
apostles and other beautiful marble 
sculptures. 


A church not often visited by tou 
ists or natives is the magnificent Church 
of Our Savior, whose towering steeple 
is wound about with a narrow staircase 
Those ambitious and courageous enough 
to climb the four hundred some steps to 
the tower are rewarded by an inspiring 
view of the city. The state religion in 
Denmark is Lutheran. 

There are other exciting 
Copenhagen: the Zoological Gardens 
one of the’ largest zoos in the world 
the aquarium; the great red town hall 
and the city’s main where 
vendors sell dried peas to feed to th 
birds. Then there is Tivoli, the famous 
amusement park, with its flea circuses 
rides, games, and restaurants. And 
finally, let us not forget the beautiful 
bronze statue of Andersen’s “Littl 
Mermaid,” looking wistfully out 
Copenhagen’s busy harbor. 

But few know of or remember an 
even more interesting 
stands nearby, that of a great brawny 
goddess urging on a team of burh 
oxen. The legend behind it is that the 
goddess transformed her four brothers 
into oxen and plowed Zealand out of 
Sweden. It seems there is a lake in 
Sweden shaped exactly like 
Denmark’s eastern island. Scandinavia 
is rich in folklore and mythology 


FOUR O’CLOCK RUSH 


Copenhagen is known as the city 
of a million friendly people and almost 
as many bicycles. One of the sights to 
see is the four o'clock rush in Copen 
hagen, with cars using one lane and 
the other three filled with a horde of 


sights in 


square 


ove! 


statue which 


almost 
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bicyclists. Automobiles are definitely 
in the minority on all but the busiest 
thoroughfares. 

No tourist should miss 
quaint fish market of Cope nhagen. Old 
fishmongers sell the fish that their hus- 
bands bring in on their little 
No Dane would buy a dead fish, and 
so the sea food is alive and flopping up 
to the time it is skinned, wrapped in 
a newspaper, and handed to the pur- 
chaser. Flounders and eels are the most 
common items. Some Americans with 
weak stomachs may turn away while 
the eels are being deftly skinned alive. 
But even they admit that the taste of 
the squirmy thing, when fried, more 
than makes up for the tortures involved 
in buying it. 

The most romantic exciting 
sights in and around Copenhagen are 
the castles. Rosenborg Castle, in the 
heart of the city, contains an enormous 
throne room, which covers the entire 
third floor. It also houses the glittering 
crown jewels, which lie in a great glass 
vault. If the 
touched, the vault sinks into the floor, 
and burglar alarms sound all over the 
palace. 

Another of the great castles is lo- 
cated about 40 miles north of Copen- 
hagen. It is called Kronborg and was 
built in the 15th century. Now it 


seeing the 


boats 


and 


glass is so much as 


houses a navy museum. Kronborg lacks 
the fantastic elegance of Rosenborg but 
has a bleak, seaswept beauty of its own. 


DUNGEON DRAMA 


In the courtyard, each 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” is enacted by 
famous players. But deep beneath the 
palace floors an even more sensational 
drama was played many centuries ago. 
In damp and moldering little dungeons, 
prisoners were once kept. Visitors are 
appalled by the tiny, cramped cham- 
bers and awful darkness of the dun- 
geons. The most horrible are the trian- 
gular rooms, where the prisoner was 
gradually forced back into a corner by 
means of spaced barred doors. Each 
day the doors were moved farther back 
until, finally, the victim was pressed 
against a wall—and squashed! This 
place of horror, deep below the beauti- 
ful towers and spires of the castle, 
makes an American glad to be living 
in modern times and of being privileged 
to escape the wrath of the kings. 

The last great castle is Frederiksborg, 
also located near Copenhagen. It has a 
fairy-tale enchantment about it, with 
its wide blue moat reflecting the pal- 
ice’s towering bulk. There is even a 


summer, 


small drawbridge and a secret passage- 
The castle has its church 
in one wing. In another 


own 
part of the 


way 
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LIVELY MARKET: The seafood in Copenhagen’s famed fish market—everything from 
flounders to eels—is always alive and flopping. The Danes refuse to buy ‘‘dead fish.” 


castle is housed the National Historical 
Museum, comprising lavish bedrooms, 
great ballrooms, and a long gallery 
where huge portraits of kings and 
queens line the wall. 

A far cry from the great buildings 
and busy streets and harbor of Copen- 
hagen is the calm little island of Mon, 
just off the southern coast of Zealand 
and one of the loveliest places in the 
entire kingdom. For pure natural beauty 
and wonderful hospitality it is unsur- 
passed, and for most people it is the 
symbol of simple Danish life. 

The tiny city of Stege is only a few 
miles east from the mighty silver arc 
of the Bridge of M6n, leading across 
from Zealand. At the eastern end of 
Stege stands the Mill Port, a red tower 
which once formed the gate to the city. 
No one has torn it down for the sake 
and it still stands as a 
tribute to the medieval 


of progress, 
lovely little 
past. 


LAND OF WINDMILLS 


Along the meandering country road 
east of Stege, children 
wave at the cars, sleek cows and huge 
bulls lift their brown eyes and velvet 
noses from the lush pasture to watch 
a gull, a white church with the magic 
name of Elmelunde raises its lovely 
head above the trees. Ahead is a small 
brown windmill, which, by the way, 
is a more plentiful species of building 
in Denmark than in Holland, and the 
fat, red-cheeked little miller and _ his 
friendly, gray-haired wife will show a 
curious visitor through it and explain 
how grain is ground there, if only you 
will stop a minute. 

In the forest at the eastern tip of 
MOn is a beautiful little thatched-roof 
chateau, built long ago by a baron as 
a wedding-present for his bride. Its 
tiny spire holds a little bedroom, and 
at twilight nothing is more pleasant 
than to take a candle up the staircase to 
the window and watch night fall over 
the quiet Danish woods.- If you're 
lucky, you might even catch a fleeting 
glimpse of a wood sprite, dancing on 
the lawn near the garden. pool. 


tow-headed 


DELIGHTFUL DENMARK 


What is Denmark? I will tell you. 
It’s a lonely lighthouse, keeping watch 
beach at dusk; it’s a 
pair of wooden shoes outside a farm- 
house door. It’s a sunset over a green 
pasture; it’s a great bridge spanning a 
wide, sparkling belt of water. But most 
of all, it’s a friendly peasant stopping 
by the roadside to give directions, a 
burly blond farmer taking off his cap 
to wipe away the honest sweat on a 
hot afternoon, or the loving smile on 
the face of a plump Danish mother, 
tucking her little tow-heads into their 
featherbeds after a long summer day. 


over a deserted 





HE WAVES came rolling out of 

the nothingness of the pearly mist. 
They rustled up over the beach, leav- 
ing an edge of white bubbles on the 
sand before they withdrew. It seemed 
to me as if they breathed “. . . good- 
bye ... good-bye . . .” Suddenly, the 
ache of withheld crying in my throat 
loosened, and warm tears, salty as the 
air, rolled down my cheeks. 

It was my last morning in France, 
the day I had to go back to my own 
country. I had left the house early to 
see the ocean for the last time, the 
ocean on whose shores I had spent my 
summer. 


DESPAIR AT DAYBREAK 


The daybreak around me was so 
dreamingly unreal that suddenly I 
thought it was nothing but imagina- 
tion. I wanted to come back to my 
calm, inexorable self, whom I knew and 
could handle, but it was no longer 
possible. 

“This is the end,” I said, “C'est la 
fin. . . .” I tried for a while to be 
cynical about it, repeated the words 
in a light, careless voice and tried to 
smile, but my lips shivered. I could not 
do it. This was reality, and I could not 
escape it. 

Aimlessly I started walking along 
the water-line and saw how the little 
holes of my footsteps slowly filled with 
sand and water again until no trace 
was left behind me. It was here yester- 
day that we had celebrated the 14th of 
July, the National Day, with flaming 
“De Gaulle crosses,” rockets and Ben- 
gal lights. Everybody had been out 
celebrating the new leader. I could al- 
most hear the excited voices in the 
roaring of the surf. Last night I had 
been closest to them; I had felt like 


one of them. Now those feelings of yes- 


terday seemed unreal to me, awkward- 
ly unreal. Suddenly I felt lonely. That 
feeling of togetherness had faded away 
in the light and I realized how different 
I was from them. Their way of life 
seemed so easy—they never regretted 
yesterday or planned for tomorrow. 
They just were happy today. I knew 
that I would never achieve that kind of 
happiness. To me happiness meant se- 
curity, security and certainty. Certainty 
—I picked up a cigarette-butt that lay 
half buried in the sand. A gay French- 
man had probably thrown it away last 
night. I crushed it between my fingers, 
and with the sharp smell of the dark 
Gauloise tobacco came our nights in 
the jazz-cellar where we had gone so 
often. 

The multicolored projectors, sifting 
their beams through the thick clouds 
of smoke, would go round and round 
tonight, too. The thin, dark waiter, 
Henri, would crisscross between the 
tables, balancing the tray on his finger- 
tips, avoiding the dancing couples with 
a quick weasel-like turn of his hips. 
And he would wait on somebody else 
who would sit at my place at the same 
table, and, maybe, as I used to do, 
braid the soiled silk fringes of the lamp- 
shade into pigtails. 

The long row of orange beach-tents 
cowered along the boardwalk like a 
huge caterpillar, waiting for the sun 
and the visitors to come and turn him 
into a butterfly with many-colored 
wings of beach-towels and deck chairs. 


By ANNA BERNSTROM, 18 
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Our tent would be as crowded as usual 
today. My friends would sit there dur- 
ing the hot singing to 
Alain’s guitar the same songs about the 
soldiers and their women, and _ they 
would eat the long, crispy bread-sticks 
I loved. Maybe they would talk about 
me a couple of times—at least I hoped 
they would—the blond Swedish girl in 
the white bathing-suit who was always 
laughing. 

But I did not laugh now. The layei 
of dried tears pulled the skin of my 
face, and my eyes felt hot and swollen. 
I did not want to go. I did not want 
to go. I did not want to leave this place 
and no more be able to lie under the 
hot sun and hear my friends laugh and 
talk, no more be able to pick up a 
handful of sand, let it run through my 
fingers until nothing was left but a few 
glittering grains that clung to the sweat 
of my palm. And tears of weak despair 
came again. 


START OF A NEW DAY 


Slowly the sun rising 
Pornichet, the little village on the end 
of the left arm of the beach, and the 
last veils of the mist were fading into 
nothing. Soon the shutters along the 
boardwalk would up, and the 
milkman and the postman start their 
rounds. Not wanting to meet anybody, 
I went up to my old bicycle and started 
treadling home. I went fast, hoping 
that the wind would cool my face off 
before I got there. 

When I came to the little white 
house, I laid the bicycle in the hedge 
and climbed over the gate instead of 
creaking it open: I knew I had won 
the victory over self-pity and weakness. 
And I felt my mouth softening in a 
smile because of the long, wonderful 
life that lay before me. 


noon hours, 


was ovel 


open 





A First Award (Birds and Animals) was won by Harry Eisenberg, 
17, School of Industrial Art, New York City, for this unique shot. 


Is? 


Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography 
Awards 


NEW record—more than 35,000 entries—made 
competition for the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards keener than ever. 

The photos on this page were among the 120 that 
won cash Awards and Honorable Mentions. 

Other Awards photos appear in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. The names of all winners in the 
1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Beginning in October, a traveling salon of pictures 
from the Awards will be available to schools for ex- 
hibition. Schools wishing to show this exhibit should 
write: Miss Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Many of the Awards photos will be exhibited in 
July in New York City, in the window galleries of 
the East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Plaza. 


Still Life by Freda Mason, 16, of Riverside 
H. S., Thompson, Ohio, won a Third Award. 


> | ’ 


James McBride, 17, of Tucson (Ariz.) H. S$. won a Sec- 
ond Award in Sports classification for this exciting shot. 


This striking photo won a Third Award in Portraits classifi- 
cation for Dan Bohimann, 17, of West High, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Congratulations 
to all you 
Scholastic-Ansco 
Winners 


We’re proud, this year as always, of the fine 
photography that appeared in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 


And special congratulations to those entrants who used Ansco 
film to help them get prize-winning quality for which Ansco 
products are famous. Why not try one of these superb films soon? 


Super Anscochrome®— Exposure Index 100. The world’s 
fastest color film. Super Anscochrome is your insurance 
against tough shooting conditions. 


Anscochrome— Exposure Index 32. Finest color quality under 
normal situations. Anscochrome is the film ‘‘pros’’ prefer! 


p-- Super Hypan®— Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000. 
CANCER Finest grain, high-speed black-and-white film ever made. 


AMERICAN Perfect results even under the poorest lighting. 
— All-Weather Pan— Exposure Index 64. Designed for better 
pictures in snapshot cameras. All-Weather Pan has built-in 


failure proofing! 
i ADVANCED ENOTO PRODUCTS Try these fine ANSCO products soon! Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., 


Nn SCO A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
Watch “Playhouse 90,” Thursday nights, CBS-TV. 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 














‘Know Your Worlds%& 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Mexico 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information: 
1. Who is Adolfo Lopez Mateos? _— 


2. What would you say is the theme of the cartoon? 


3. In what ways does the cartoon indicate Uncle Sam’s 





ee 
4. Which is the best title for the cartoon—(a) Bridging 
the Gap? (b) Good Neighbors? (c) Hesitant Friend? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information. Base your answers on what 
you read in the Unit and on the map on page 14. 


1. Name Mexico’s capital 


2. What is Mexico’s form of government? 
3. What geographic factor determines the moderate 


climate of Mexico's capital? 


4. The — is the river forming the boundary 


between the U.S. and Mexico. 


5. Is Yucatan a mountain or a peninsula? ___ 


6. A ship leaving Tampico enters what large body of 


water? __ pace 
7. Is Lower California a part of Mexico or the U.S.? 


8. The official language of Mexico is __--_ SEE 
9. Which of these two former Mexican leaders—Ben- 
ito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz—may be described as 


“Mexico’s Strong Man?” 


10. Henequen is a plant used to make __ 


11. Do most Mexican farmers use work animals or 
tractors to pull their plows? ————~___ 


12. What is Mexico’s main agricultural crop? 
13. Are coffee and cotton two of Mexico’s leading 


exports or imports? sian 
14. True or false? Mexico is the world’s leading 


producer of silver, —-__ 
15. Do most Mexicans live in villages or cities? 


lil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why is much of Mexico’s land unsuitable for 


farming? - 











2. A tourist in Mexico might have written these com- 
ments about the country in his travel diary: 


(a) EDUCATION: 








(b) STANDARDS OF LIVING: — 





8. What are some of the major problems still facing 





Mexico today? 





4. Summarize the program which aims to improve 


conditions in Mexico. 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each item in 
Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question II. Total, 
100. 








New Zenith pocket radio! It’s the most— 
the world’s most powerful radio of its size! 


Most powerful pocket radio of its size! 
Up to 300% more sensitivity from 
Zenith’s specially designed circuits. New 
inverted cone speaker for richer, fuller 
tone. Precision Vernier tuning. Non- 
breakable nylon case in maroon, white, 
or ebony. Dual purpose handle. Royal 
500D (shown above) $75.00.* 


A. Travels easy, travels light! This 27 


ounce, all-transistor portable radio fea- 
tures Vernier tuning for quick, precise 
station selection;~ Zenith quality Alnico 
5 speaker for full, rich tone. Built-in 
Wavemagnet® antenna. In ebony, white 
or orange with gold color trim. Royal 


456 a $5 


B. Now you can cat nap without over- 
sleeping! New AM clock radio with 
Snooz Alarmf timer calls you five times 
at 7 minute intervals after you shut off 
the alarm. Sleep Switch turns set off 
automatically. Long distance AM 
chassis. In four color combinations, AC 
only. C519, $39.95.* 


C. All-transistor clock radio—no wires, 
no cords. Operates on flashlight bat- 
teries! Has fine imported clock, Zenith 
long distance AM radio. Wavemagnet® 
antenna brings in even weak signals 
sharp and clear. Nonbreakable cabinet 
in white and smart two-tone combina- 
tions, Royal 850, $85.00.** 


D. The Majorette—Zenith AC-DC table 
radio. Features Zenith’s famous long 
distance AM reception. Zenith quality 
speaker with Alnico 5 magnet. Rich, 
full tone—yet the cabinet measures only 
514" high, 434” deep, and 934” wide. In 
choice of white or maroon. Model B508, 
$19.95.* 


E. Stereophonic sound you can carry 
with you! Portable AC phonograph with 
remote speakers built into removable 
cover. Four Zenith-quality speak rs in 
all. Dual channel amplifier. Plays pres- 
ent records, too. Dimensions: 9” high, 
1814” wide, 19” deep. In charcoal and 
white Durastron. Model BPS80, $129.95.* 


More sensitivity, more tone, more good listening in all these Zenith radios 
and phonographs. And they look as good as they sound. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 
BEAN cuicaco 39, ILLINOIS. 
The Royalty of television: 


stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho- 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 40 years 
of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price without 
batteries. Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice. **Price includes 
batteries. tRegistered trademark of clock 
supplier. 


ENITH 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 
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Bob Skinner taking a lead against Dick Stuart in a Pirate practice game. 


The Quick Buc 


ROM rags to riches—that’s the story 

of the Pittsburgh Pirates. After being 
buried in the cellar for years and years, 
the go-go-go Buccaneers really “went” 
last season. They rushed all the way up 
to second place, giving the champion 
Braves a let of heartburn along the 
way. 

How did they do it? Well, they had 
more heroes than: a Hollywood wat 
movie. Fellows like Bob Friend, Dick 
Groat, Vern Law, Bill Mazeroski, and 
Dick Stuart. But my oak-clustered fa 
vorite was—Bob Skinner 

When a “natural” like Mickey Mantle 
or Ted Williams or Hank Aaron comes 
along, expect eye-popping feats 
Chey can hardly miss. 

But fellows like Skinner 
They're the “ugly duckling” type you 
just have to root for. Starting with a 
minimum amount of talent, they must 
do it the hard way—with blood, sweat, 


you 


ire different. 


and tears. 

Take Skinner, for instance 
thing came hard for him, even hitting. 
Why, in his first season at La Jolla 
(Calif.) High School, he batted a measly 
.232. “If they picked the ball player 
least likely to succeed, it would have 
been me,” he cheerfully admits. 

The lanky first baseman—he’s 6 feet 


Every 


4 inches and weighs 190 pounds—had 
little else but determination. His field- 
ing was atrocious. He was a truck horse 
on the bases. And he couldn't throw a 
ball farther than your sister can. 

Only one man thought he had any 
thing. That fellow was Art Billings, the 
grand old man of the San Diego sand 
lots. He saw gold where everyone else 
could see nothing but lead. 

It was Pop Billings who taught him 
to run, getting Bob to get up on his 
toes rather than run on his heels. Later 
on, the Pirate scout, Ray Welsh, showed 
how to lengthen his stride. And 
Bob is considered one of the better 
base runners in the National League. 

It was Manager Danny Murtaugh 
who helped his throwing. He taught 
Bob how to get rid of the ball quickly 
with no wasted motion. And that makes 
up for his weak arm. 

But the biggest miracle of all is the 
improvement in his fielding. When Bob 
came up to the Pirates, he was one of 
the worst fielding first basemen you 
ever saw—almost as bad as the current 
guardian of first, Dick Stuart. 

Bob’s first manager, Bobby Bragan, 
got headaches watching lanky Bob try- 
ing to surround a grounder or a thrown 
ball. It seemed he was all left feet and 


him 
now 


thumbs. Refusing to trust Bob.either in 
the infield or outfield, he used him 
mainly as a pinch-hitter. 

When Danny Murtaugh replaced 
Bragan as manager midway in the 1957 
season, he inherited the headache. He 
watched Bob carefully, then made a 
bold move. He put him in the outfield 
as a regular. 

“Skinner has to play,” he said. “He 
could become a great hitter. I know he 
isn't much of a fielder, but he isn’t go- 
ing to correct his mistakes sitting on 
the bench. He has to be out there every 
day so we can watch him and work on 
the things he’s doing wrong.” 

That was one of the smartest moves 
Danny ever made. Even Skinner was 
amazed—and fearful. 

“When I was moved to the outfield, 
he says, “it was pretty horrible. I don't 
mind telling you I was scared. It got 
so bad I hated to go out there. It was 
a strange position and I was scared be 
cause I didn’t know how to make the 
plays.” 

But Bob, given his big chance, made 
good. Like a lot of other big, awkward 
fellows—Hank Greenberg and Lou Geh- 
rig come to mind—he did it on guts and 
work alone. 

No one ever worked harder at be 
coming a good fielder. He’d shag flies 
for 45 minutes before every game, study 
the great fielders like Willie Mays 
Duke Snider, and Richie Ashburn, con- 
stantly ask his managers and coaches 
for advice, and worked -ike a beaver. 

All this paid off. Bob will never make 
anyone forget Tris Speaker and Joe 
DiMaggio. But he’s now a big league 
outfielder. 

His hitting? Everyone has always 
liked his smooth, left-handed “cut.” It 
swings, man! His only trouble in the 
beginning was that his fielding was so 
bad it affected his hitting. He hated to 
ride the bench, and as a part-time 
player in 1956 he hit only .202. 

When his manager put him in the 
outfield to stay in 1957, he showed his 
appreciation by clouting a healthy .305 
And last season—his first as a regula 
outfielder—he responded with a rousing 
.321. This was not only the best mark 
on the club, but the fifth best mark in 
the league. As a reward he was voted 
a starting berth in the All-Star Game. 

Bob admits his greatest pleasure still 
comes from clouting the ball. A line 
drive hitter, he isn’t noted for powe1 
But he ‘can really give the ball a ride 
when he meets it right. 

One of his biggest thrills came last 
season when he boosted a ball over the 
roof in Forbes Field. What’s so remark- 
able about that? It has been done by 
only four other players in history, two 
of them being Babe Ruth and Mickey 
Mantle! 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Pro 


Right hee 


NELLIE FOX* 


knows Wilson does it best! 


The runner breaks from first base with the pitch. 
The steal is on. Nellie Fox moves in to protect the 
base and take the throw. He sets himself to make 
the tag and for the jolt that’s coming. There’s the 
throw. Right here—where Little Nel needs it most 
—he knows that Wilson does it best! 

And you can have this same big league fielding 
confidence with a new Wilson glove. Like Nellie 
Fox and many great stars of baseball, be confident 
that you can “make the play” with real playing 
features like extra reach, no bounce out of the 
pocket, snap action and others. Put your hand in 
a Wilson glove and you too will know that when it 
comes to helping you field like a big-leaguer 
Wilson does it best! 


Wilson gloves, and they're 
all great, are available at 
your sporting goods dealer. if 


Makers of the 
finest official 
balls for Little 
League, Pony 
League and 
Babe Ruth 
League. 


*Nellie Fox, star second baseman for 
the Chicago White Sox, is a member 
of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 


‘wt Wilson 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Ce., Inc.) 





acnecarE antibiotic action helps you 


ENJOY CLEAR SKIN AGAIN 


ACNECARE medicated foam for triple-action 
relief of acne symptoms... 


FIGHTS INFECTION: Potent antibiotic action plus four other medically 
proven ingredients favored by skin specialists help heal acne pimples 
and blemishes while fighting infection. 

HIDES BLEMISHES: Greaseless, flesh-colored foam forms an invisible 
veil, which completely and evenly hides blemishes while healing takes 
place. 

PENETRATES PORES: Exclusive million-bubble action allows the 


medication to penetrate down into pores, right where pimples start. 


Acnecare Foam bubbles carry 
medication right to source of 
pimples and blemishes. Apply 
Acnecare regularly 


= every morning, for all-day concealment 
= every evening, for continued control 


ACNECARE 
Medicated Foam 


Ideal for men—no perfume odor 


Available at your drugstore *Trademark 





1959 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 
Division II—Black and White 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


The winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, 


9) appear in Junior Scholastic, May 15. 


E—Portrait of a Person 


First Award, $100—Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Oswego 
H. S., Oswego, Ore. Teacher, Alice E. Brown. 


Second Award, $50—Helen Hightower, 17, West 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmer- 
man. 


Third Award, $25—Dan Bohlmann, 17, West H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmerman. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Carren Cook, 17, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 

Nicholas De Sciose, 15, East Denver H. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. Teacher, William Koerber. 

Harry Eisenberg, 17, School cf Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 

Marcia Rossi, 17, Helix H. S., la Mesa, Calif. 
Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Zipper, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Sianiey Ormsby. 


F—Birds and Animals 


First Award, $100--also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina. 


Second Award, $50—Philip Krum, 18, Sunnyslope 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Riley McBee. 


Third Award, $25—William Brevoort, 16, Stam- 
ford H. S., Stamford, Conn. Teacher, J. A. 
Fiorelli. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
John Brandt, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 
Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 
Mark Krastof, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Robert Lewis, 17, Columbia H. S., Richland, 
Wash. Teacher, Francis Coelho. 

Mickey South, 16, Phoenix South Mountain 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Ted Akimoto. 


G—School or Community Life 


First Award, $100—F. Kurt Rolfes, 17, Lincoln 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, A. Milkes. 

Second Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina. 

Third Award, $25—Helen Hightower, 17, West 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zim- 


merman. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Laird S. Brown, 17, Kent State University 
School, Kent, Ohio. Teacher, James Waick- 
man. 
Mike Cannon, 17, Dodge City Sr. H. S., Dodge 
City, Kans. Teacher, Leo J. Kirk. 





Horry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 

F. Kurt Rolfes, 17, Lincoln H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Teacher, A. Milkes 

Sylvia Sendrey, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 


H—Sports 


First Award, $100—Peter Appleton, 17, East H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, William Koerber. 


Second Award, $50—James McBride, 17, Tucson 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 


Third Award, $25—Dick Rudin, 18, Wm. Horlick 
H. S., Racine, Wisc. Teacher, Ernie Mahlke. 
Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Roy Inman, 17, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, 
Kans. Teacher, Frank W. Naylor. 
Robert Peterson, 16, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 
Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy 
Ronnie Sherman, 16, Cleveland Heights H. S., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Teacher, Peter P. 
Szemersky 
Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 
Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 
Richard Voikin, 17, David Mackenzie H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher. Jane Kilgour 


I—Scenes 
rst Award, $100—Harold Hartley, 17, North- 
ville H. S., Northville, Mich. Teacher, Florence 
Panattoni 


scond Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50, and Sylvania Supplementary 
Award, $25—Fred D. Wahlstrom, Jr., 17, Green- 
wich H. S., Greenwich, Conn. Teacher, Arnold 
Thurm 


Third Award, $25 Irving Thomas, 16, Las Lomas 
H. S., Walnut Creek, Calif. Teacher, C. A. 
Montgomery 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 


Stephen Johnson, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, 
Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 

Albert Peyron, 17, Tucson H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 
Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 

Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hogerton. 

Irving Thomas, 16, Las Lomas H. S., Walnut 
Creek, Calif. Teacher, C. A. Montgomery. 

Lawrence Weinreich, 17, Metropolitan Voc. 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltz- 


J—Still Life 


First Award, $100—Tracy Henry, 17, Alliance 
H. S., Alliance, Ohio. Teacher, Leland H. 
Whitacre 


Second Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina 


Third Award, $25—Freda Mason, 16, Riverside 
H. S., Painesville, Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Tom Anderson, 16, North H. S., Oildale, Calif. 
Teacher, Jack H. Bowles. 
Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 
Allan Greene, 16, Alex. Hamilton H5., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 
Dave Lindelof, 17, Santa Rosa H. S., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Teacher, Lloyd Warmuth. 
Randy Silver, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 





THEY’RE MAKING THIS MACHINE ACT 
LIKE A COAST-TO-COAST TV SYSTEM! 


They’re Bell System engineers with some good ideas about 
better transmission of television pictures. 


Naturally they want to test these ideas. But to build 
model transmission systems in the laboratory would take 
a lot of time, and cost a great deal of money. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has found a way to save 
that time and money—and get the ideas tested. A huge 
computer is wired to behave just like a complete new T\ 
system! Every feature of a television picture is translated 
into numbers that the computer understands. After their 
journey through the computer the numbers are turned 
back into the picture, and the engineers study it to see 
what’s happened to it. 

If the picture comes out blurred, or distorted, they 
know what to correct. And the computer can help them 
test the transmission of sound as well as pictures. 

Making computers behave like television systems is 
another way the Bell System keeps improving communica- 
tions. By holding down costs, and saving time, many more 
new ideas can be tested than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Division I1I—Color Transparencies 
(Grades 7 through 12) 
K—Portrait of a Person 


First Award, $100; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—David Gitlitz, 16, Binghamton 
Central H. S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, John 
W. Gable. 

Second Award, $50—Raymond Hotta, 17, St 
Anthony Boys H. S., Wailuku, Mavi, Hawaii 
Teacher, Bro. Allen Delong 

Third Award, $25—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hoger- 
ton. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 


Robert Barrett, 15, Belleville H. S., Belleville, 


N. J. Teacher, James A. Chiara. 


John Buchner, 17, Albany Union H. S., Albany, 
Ore. Teacher, Robert Haberly. 

David Goldstein, Evanston Twp. H. S., Evanston, 
ill. Teacher, J. J. Cochrane. 

Raymond Hotta, 17, St. Anthony Boys H. S., 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. Teache:, Bro. Allen 
Delong. 

William C. Lois, 18, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 


L—Scenes 


First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Nancy 
Hogerton. 

Second Award, $50—Ronald Chase, 18, Laguna 
Beach H. S., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Teacher, 





Teen-Age Blemishes Clear Up 


Faster This New Cuticura Way 


Softens, Brightens Your Skin 

Teen agers everywhere, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of doctors, report pim- 
ples and blackheads quickly relieved— 
often in just a few days. At the same 
time your skin is made ever so much 
lovelier—softer, smoother, fresher. 


Get the Ful/ Treatment 


1 Lather-massage a full minute night 
and morning with superemollient, 
Cuticura Soap. This is 
important to cleanse and 


s Z| condition skin properly. 


2 Smooth on Cuticura Ointment nightly 
to soften and gently stimulate your skin 
as it effectively helps relieve pimples, 
blackheads, dryness. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast! 


3 Apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid to 
trouble spots during the day to cleanse 
antiseptically, control oiliness, ¢heck 
bacteria, dry up pimples fast, speed 
healing, cool and refresh your skin. 
Buy all three at leading drug and toiletry 
counters. In Canada also. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


Be Citicura 


World's best known name in skin care 





Third Award, $25; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Stephen David Beller, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Carl Geisler, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo Kaufman. 

Charles Klekamp, 18, Purcell H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Brother Fred Hiehle. 

Pamela Quayle, 17, Barrington H. S., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Teacher, Win Jones. 

Gene Robinson, Jr., 15, Robbinsville H. S., 
Robbinsville, N. C. Teacher, Mamie Hooper. 

Lawrence Weinreich, 17, Metropolitan Voc. 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltz- 


man. 


M-—Still Life 
First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hoger- 
ton. 


Second Award, $50—Carl Geisler, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo 
Kaufman. 


Third Award, $25; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Leonard Balbus, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo 
Kaufman. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

William Benoit, 19, Wm. A. Wirt School, Gary, 
Ind. Teacher, Nick Menenhis. 

John Dobbs, 16, East H. S., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Teacher, Rose Santi. 

William Menrath, 16, Purcell H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Bro. Fred Heihle. 

Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hogerton. 

Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher, Alice Brown. 


N—School of Community Life 
First Award, $100; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La 
Mesa, Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 


Second Award, $50—Jerry Anderson, 18, Albany 
Union H. S., Albany, Ore. Teacher, Robert 
Haberly. 


Third Award, $25—W. Randall, 17, Ithaca H. S., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Principal, F. Bliss. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Wilma Bryant, 18, Deer Park H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Kenneth Hendricks. 

Myron Persoff, 18, Palm Beach H. S., West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Teacher, E. T. Robinson. 
Gene Robinson, Jr., 15, Robbinsville H. S., 
Robbinsville, N. C. Teacher, Mamie Hooper. 
Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 

Teacher, C. W.., Jasmagy. 
Lawrence Weinreich, 17, Metropolitan Voc. H. 
S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltzman. 


For winners in DIVISION IV (Grades 
7, 8, 9) see Junior Scholastic, May 15. 


SPECIAL AWARD for all-around ability in flash 
photography, three cases of Sylvania Blue Dot 
flashbulbs: Sarah Joynson, 13, James Madison 
Jr. H. S., Tampa, Fla. Teacher, Anne Owings. 


THE CHARLES BESELER SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD 
—Enlarger and Darkroom Kit: 

To the school with the largest number of na- 
tional award-winning entries—Helix High 
School, La Mesa, California. 

To the school with the largest number of entries 
in the national judging—School of Industrial 
Art, New York, New York. 
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coming your way in 
mer vacation . 
Hard-Cover Editions 
[Train Robberies of the West, 
B. Block. Here’s a detailed, 
int of celebrated railroad 





it somehow seemed to 
braw ling West. (Coward- 

55.00 

and Enemies, by Adlai E. 

Personal observations made 
7,000-mile trip through Russia 
wo-time presidential candidate; 
i iphs. (Harper) $2.95 

Start ’em Sailing!, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. An easy-to-use beginner's man- 
ual on how to sail a small boat; photo- 
graphs and diagrams. (Ronald Press) 
$4.00 

Miss Gail, by Helen Markley Miller. 
16-year-old Gail, orphaned during the 
struggle of Idaho’s 1862 gold rush, 
finds romance and maturity. (Double- 
lay) $2.75 

The Rock-Hunter’s Field Manual, by 
D. K. Fritzen. A guide for amateurs in- 
terested in observing and classifying 
rocks; illustrated. (Harper) $3.50 

Walk With Peril, by Dorothy V. S. 
Jackson. Well-paced, adventure tale 
f a young Welshman’s struggle to pro- 
tect King Henry V_ from harm. (Put- 
nam $ 3.95 

The Great Decision, by Michael Am- 
rine. Dramatic behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of the tense months just before 
Hiroshima and the age of atomic war. 
Putnam) $3.95 
Paperback Editions 

The Crucible, by Arthur Miller. This 
famous Broadway play recreates a grim 
episode in American history—the Salem A 
vitch trials. (Bantam) 35¢ La 

The First Christian, by A. Powell a ie aaa tte 
Davies. With the aid of modern scholar- Pp] e Sh t e 
hip, the author tells the life of St. Paul. ace: Oot: 


t 


Mentor) 50 Madison Square Garden Hard overhead smash, 
*Beachheads in Space, by August 

Derleth. S-F fans, take note of this ccl- Dp t . HR kx e 

ering nie ate: acket: 

ection of seven exciting science fiction 

tories. (Berkeley) 35¢ February 12, 1958 A Spalding Pancho Gonzales 
*The Hanging Tree, by Dorothy M. JOM Autograph Model—$24.00. The 


' racke D . ve » 
on. St ie characters and fast ac- Match: f only racket Pancho ever uses 
. ; 


top-notch Western (You can own a fine Spalding 
35¢ Gonzales vs. Lew Hoad i Pancho Gonzales Signature 





is. by Frank Norris. Classic Model—strung with rugged 
America’s growing pains, Player: “Multi. 7iament” Nylon for 
ling Western plains are con- - only $12.45.); 
wheat growers. (Ban- | Pancho Gonzales, winner of the 
| World’s Professional Tennis 


Championship for the sixth con- A LDIN 
Age Book Club Se secutive time, and a member of 


Spalding’s Tennis Advisory Staff. sets the pace in sports 
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Etaoin Shrdlu 
SYRACUSE, Oct. 17—A sign in the 
lobby of the Hotel Onondaga announc- 
ing tonight’s meeting of the Empire 
State Typographical Conference reads: 
“Typgraphical conference — roof gar- 


den.” 
Ass ated Press 


The Pause That Refreshes 
late Ernestine 


congratulating 


An admirer of the 
Schumann-Heink 
the great singer upon her su 
certain operatic role. 

“I suppose,” ventured _ the 
lover, “that applause is very important 


was 
ess in a 


music 


to a singer. It must help to give her 
confidence.” 

“Confidence it gives you, yes,” re- 
plied the prima donna in her faltering 
English. And then with a broad smile 
she added: “It gives, too, something 
even more important. It gives a chance 
for a singer to catch her breath!” 


Christian 8 Monitor 


Sounds Good 
DeTwitter: “I have a method for im- 
proving the flavor of salt.” 
McTweet: “So? How?” 
DeTwitter: “You sprinkle it lightly 
over a big thick piece of tender steak.” 





Model 165 — 
luxury lightweight 


there’s a ‘59 


Harley-Davidson Lightwelgn 


that will put him on his own 





A Harley-Davidson Lightweight is more ae oO 


than just low-cost transportation 


Hummer and 165 more than solve any ‘ 
ting there” problem — work, school or play. 
Equally important, they also teach any boy 
safety, responsibility and self-reliance . . ed 2 > - ~ 

and that’s something both boy and parents ———— — 
appreciate. See your Harley-Davidson 7 = 
dealer and test ride one of these easy-to- 
own lightweights. One ride and you'll de- 


cide — it’s Harley-Davidson for '59 


Harley - Davidson 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 


The w 6S 


‘get- 


— 
D i 


A 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the 
(_] Hummer, [) Model 165. 


Address 























i, aT 
A) WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Hernando Cortes, 1485-1547 (p. 18) 
—The Spanish conqueror of Mexico. In 
1519, Cortes landed at Veracruz with 
600 foot soldiers and 16 horsemen. To 
force his men onward, Cortes sank his 
fleet of ten ships, ending all thought 
of retreat. When the Aztecs of Mexico 
first saw the mounted Spaniards, they 
thought that they were “huge men with 
four feet,” and fled in terror. After he 
had defeated the Aztecs, Cortes was 
made governor and captain-general of 
Mexico by the king of Spain. 

Benito Juarez, 1806-1872 (p. 18)— 
Former president of Mexico. Juarez was 
a pure-blooded Zapotec Indian. He 
trained as a lawyer and was elected 
governor of one of Mexico’s states in 
1847. A decade later, in 1858, he be- 
came president of Mexico. Juarez held 
this office for the next 14 years. During 
this period, he led the successful Mexi- 
can struggle against a French invasion 
of his country. 

Francisco Madero, 1873-1913 (p. 19) 
—Mexican patriot and former president 
of Mexico. The son of a rich landowner, 
Madero decided to devote his life to 
improving the lot of the Mexican peo- 
ple. He attempted to run for the office 
of president, but was imprisoned at the 
order of Mexico’s dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz. Madero, however, escaped to the 
United States. Returning in 1910, he 
organized a revolution which overthrew 
Diaz. Madero became president in 1911 
and announced a program of reforms. 
But within two years, General Huerta 
seized power, and Madero was assas- 
sinated. 





Say It Right! 


Adolfo Lopez Mateos (p. 9)—ah-DOLL- 
foe LOH-pays mah-TEE-ohs. 

Ruiz Cortines (p. 9)—ruh-ESS cor-TEE 
nehs. 

Igor Moiseyev (p. 9)—EE-gore moh-SEY-ev 

mafiana (p. 14)—mah-NYAH-nuh. 

tortillas (p. 14)—tor-TEE-yuhs. 

frijoles (p. 14)—fre-HOH-lays. 

serapes (p. 15)—seh-RAH-pays. 

Tenochtitlan (p. 18)—tay-noch-teh-TLAHN 

Hernando Cortes (p. 18)—her-NAN-dol 
KOR-tehz. 

Benito_ Juarez (p. 
HWAH-rays. 

Porfirio Diaz (p. 19)—por-FEE-ryoh DEE 
ahs. 

Lazaro Cardenas (p. 19) 


KAHR-day-nuhs 


18) — beh-NEE-tol 


LAH-sah-rol: 





Popular 

Love Is a Kick (Columbia). Any al- 
bum by Frank Sinatra is welcome, even 
though it may be too hurriedly put 
together. Frankie turns in some fine 
performances of good songs (The Con- 
tinental, You Do Something to Me, 
My Blue Heaven, etc.), but the “kick” 
of variety — especially different dance 
rhythms—just isn’t here. 


Folk 

Lonnie Donegan (Dot). The sounds 
of backwater America are strong in 
Lonnie’s voice and guitar—even though 
he is British! He offers a varied and 
colorful program (Whoa Back, Grand 
Coulee Dam, Times Gettin’ Hard, Boys, 
etc.) that is definitely worth catching. 
Note: Ain’t No More Cane on the 
Brazos, rarely sung nowadays, is well 
carried here. 


Jazz 

Here Is Chris Barber (Atlantic). The 
“Petite Fleur” group has a winning LP 
by trombonist Barber and an assort- 
ment of London jazzmen (including 
Lonnie Donegan on a two-beat banjo!). 
Good solos abound on Hush-A-Bye (a 
Barber original), Doin’ the Crazy Walk, 
and Willie the Weeper. Also, dig Trom- 
Cholly with a great Dixieland 
Miss Ottilie Patterson. 


bone 
vor al by 


This Is Pat Moran (Audio Fidelity). 
Another showcase album, this time by 
a young lady and her jazz trio. Pat joins 
the long line of- fine women jazz pianists 
that began with Lil Armstrong and 
Mary Lou Williams and today includes 
Marian McPartland and Barbara Car- 
roll. Catch Makin’ Whoopee, I Could 
Have Danced All Night, and Yester- 
days. Nice sounds. 


Classical 

Gaite Parisienne/Gayne Ballet Suite 
RCA Victor). Listening to this new 
album is a good way to step into sum- 
mer. Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra plunge into the gay, 
blustery, swirling music of Offenbach 
and Khachaturian and thrash about 
magnificently. Quite a pick-me-up. (*) 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Danny Kaye and Louis’ Armstrong 
swing with The Five Pennies Saints 
(Dot) . Kathy Linden’s Goodbye, 
Jimmy, Goodbye is a big hello for 
Felsted. Brook Benton (Mercury) 
hits with Endlessly. —Bos SLOAN 


(*)- Good stereo version available. 














University Fashion— the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


. 
ie 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Arrow Bi-Way— Wear the 
convertible collar open— it’s 
a sport shirt. Wear it closed 
with a tie, it’s a dress shirt! 
Available with short or long 
sleeves. White and colors. 


=jARROW first in fashion 








OU may not be able to predict 
what the weather will be like this 
summer, but you can be one leap ahead 
of it. Beat the humidity and the heat 
by discovering the many ways there 
are to stay cool, fresh, and pretty! 
Your skin: To achieve a becoming, 
even tan when sunning, always protect 
your face and the exposed parts of your 
body with a suntan preparation—a lo- 
tion, oil, or cream. Pay particular atten- 
tion to sensitive areas, such as shoul- 
ders, nape of neck, and backs of legs. 
There need be no painful burning or 


Season in the Sun 


unattractive peeling if, before you sun 
yourself, you'll spread a suntan prepa- 
ration evenly over the skin. Repeat 
after each dip into the water. Always 
be sure to wear sunglasses when bask- 
ing in the. sun. They'll cut out glare 
and keep you from squinting or frown- 
ing. 

Your diet and health: A cold-food 
diet may. be tempting on hot days, but 
a balance of warm and hot food is 
necessary to stimulate digestion. If you 
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@ ‘slinky Sue’? 


Stop that wiggly way of yours! 
Concentrate on improving your 
complexion. Boys go for girls 

who are sweet, fresh-looking, nice. 


‘Corner 
Cowboy’? 


Prefer shadowy headquarters 

to public places? 

Timid with other people? 

A blemished skin is apt to make you shy. 





e 
~ ‘Knuckle Popper’ ? 


Your machine-gun technique with 
the knuckles may get attention, 
but a better way is to concentrate 


on clearing your complexion. 





‘Mighty Magnet’? 
You‘ve got rea/ pul! because 

you're sweet, pleasant 

to be with. A lovely cared-for 
complexion adds to your charm, too! 


Don't let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “12 to 20's” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth, Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never ‘peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart 

young men use it after 

shaving to help heal razor 

rash!) Get a jar today. 





tire easily, do this: Get as much shiut- 
eye as you can—at least eight hours 
every night—and that energyless, wilted 
feeling will go away. Summertime is 
outdoor fun time, but don’t wear your- 
self to a frazzle. Rest and read a while. 

Your hair: Fresh air and sun, in 
moderation, are just the tonics that the 
hair needs after the dampness and rain 
of spring. Naturally, too much sun may 
result in dryness, split ends, and bleach- 
ing. If the hair is dry, use a special 
shampoo for dry hair. If ends split, too, 
lubricate them by regular brushing and 
by using a hair cream. If you wear 
bangs, keep them short. To make hair 
easier to manage and lovelier to look 
at, give yourself a home permanent. 

Your- daintiness: Two, even three, 
showers or baths a day may*be neces- 
sary to keep you feeling and smelling 
good. Have your soap, washcloth, back- 
brush, and small brush handy. When 
you wash, wash all of you, underarms 
included. Soak the long-handled back- 
brush with soap and water; reach 
back, rub, and wash your back briskly. 
This is a good preventive for back acne 
and blackheads. 

Follow a bath or shower with a 
fresh-smelling talcum or cologne. Rub 
hand lotion on hands and elbows. Then 
pay special attention to the area where 
you perspire most—the armpits. To 
avoid underarm odor, use a deodorant, 
or a deodorant which is also an anti- 
perspirant. The latter will temporarily 
restrict the flow of perspiration. Apply 
it after your bath. ‘There are many 
types to choose from—creams,, roll-on 
applicators, stick forms, sprays. Wear 
fresh lingerie every day and keep sum- 
mer cottons clean and well pressed. 
You'll not only look better, but. you'll 
fee] more self-confident. 

Your feet: When you romp around 
on the beach barefoot and when you 
wear open-tded sandals, the view of 
your feet be attractive. Make 
sure your toenails are manicured, rough 
spots and calluses smoothed with 
pumice. If your feet perspire heavily, 
massage them with rubbing alcohol 
after they've been washed thoroughly. 
Then apply hand lotion and use a de- 
odorant powder or an antiseptic pow- 
der. Change your stockings once a day; 
don’t wear the same pair of shoes every 


should 


day. 

Your face and fragrance: Change 
your powder and lipstick more fre- 
quently on hot days. If you'll keep 
cologne in the refrigerator, it will be 
delightfully cooling to use. Carry a stick 
cologne in your purse, and dab it on 
your wrists and temples now and then. 

Have a “real cool” summer! 





Re ey 


Pet obking and | 2 Hallmark notes for you 


Listening 


Show of the Week: As a follow-up to 


its successful “America Pauses for | 


Springtime” show, CBS-TV will present 
a similar program on Monday, May 18. 
Called “America Pauses for the Merry 
Month of May,” the show will star 
contralto Marian Anderson, comedian 
Art Carney, and dancer Carol Haney. 


>» Bob Hope appears again on NBC- 
TV, Friday, May 15, with singer Rose- 
mary Clooney and golfer Sammy Snead 
as guests. 

> A special film, “Our Man in the 
Mediterranean,” is scheduled for NBC- 
TV's Kaleidoscope on Sunday, May 17. 
Newsman Dave Brinkley filmed it in 
eight countries. 

>» On Monday, May 18, ABC-TV’s 
Voice of Firestone will come from 
Boston. It will feature the Boston Pops 
Orchestra and soloists Dorothy Kirsten 
and Thomas L. Thomas. 

>» Pat Boone returns the visit of the 
Annapolis Glee Club to his ABC-TV 
show on Thursday, May 21. He'll take 


his whole program to the U. S. Naval | 


Academy. 
> The last DuPont Show of the Month 
is scheduled for Monday, May 25, over 
CBS-TV. They're doing Herman Mel- 
ville’s “Billy Budd,” a dramatic ac- 
count of a young British sailor’s trial 
for killing a brutal officer. 
> Now let’s look ahead: 

CBS-TV’s “Holiday, U.S.A.” is sched- 


uled for Wednesday, June 3. It is an | 


hour-long music - and - poetry program 
saluting the legends and scenic beauty 
of rural America. Walt Whitman‘s 
poems will be featured along with 


music by Burl Ives, young Eddie | 


Hodges, and others. 
There'll be baseball all summer long, 


of course. On August 28, 29, and 30, 


NBC-TYV presents a special tennis pro- 
gram featuring the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round 

Summer replacements offer new tal- 
ent and personalities as the regulars 
take a rest. On May 20, English co- 
nedian Dave King will take over NBC- 


[V’s Kraft Music Hall for the summer. | 


Filling in for Dinah Shore on NBC-TV 
beginning June 7 will be Janet Blair 
ind Jahn Raitt and, occasionally, Doro- 
thy Kirsten. 

And that’s the cream of the crop. 
Have a wonderful summer and don’t 


spend al] of your time watching tele- | 


vision. Save it for the rainy days. 
—Dick KLEINER 
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Congratulations 


School of Industrial Art 
New York City, New York 


Helix High School 
La Mesa, California 


WINNERS 


of the 


BESELER 
“DREAM 
DARKROOM” 








in the 
1958-59 
Scholastic 
Photo 
Awards 





Now, students in these winning schools can 
be real photographers . . . not just picture- 
takers, but picture-makers!’ You can, too, 
with your own Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit 
that contains the world famous Beseler 23C 
enlarger — rated tops — and all the equip- 
ment you need to set up a modern darkroom 
for home, school or club. It readies you to 
enjoy all the fun of photography and to even 
earn money, right from the start! 


In addition to the superb Beseler 23C en- 
larger, the Dream Darkroom Kit contains 
over 22 components including: 4” Beslon 
lens, 35mm, 24% x 24%4 and 214 x 314 Nega- 
tive Carriers, 8 x 10 Easel, Enlarger Cover, 
Varigam Filters, Varigam Paper, 3—8 x 10 
Trays, Developing Tank, Film Developer, 
Paper Developer, Fixative, Film Clips, 
Tongs, Graduate, Safelite, Film Squeegee 
and Drying Blotters. 


The Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit, the only 
one of its kind in the world, saves you 
$100.00 from the total price of its com- 
ponents if purchased separately 


Write for FREE Booklet 
“FUN IN THE DARKROOM” 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
222 South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Please send me FREE booklet, “Fun in the 
Darkroom.” 





Name. 


Address. oe 








City Zone Denes 
©1959 Charles Beseler Company 








Science and Invention 


By Sharon Thomas, St. Charles High School, St. Mary, Ky. 


¥ Starred words refer to scientists and inventors 











Students are invited 10 








submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 



































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 








that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle on page 47. 
















































































. American physicist who made basic 
discoveries about.electromagnets. 
. Inventor of the telegraph. 
. He invented the rotary printing press. 
. Tolstoy wrote _______ and Peace. 
. Three feet equal this (abbr. ) 
3. A clergyman (abbr.). 
. He invented the six-shooter (initials). 
. He slept for 20 years ( first name). 
. Applaud. 
. Tibetan ox. 
2. Opposite of down. 
. Craft. 
. Author of Adam Bede ( initials). 
. Number of fingers. 
. He perfected the vacuum tube, —___ 
De Forest. 
31. Set again. 
2. Nickname for Lawrence 
34. Inventor of cotton gin (first name). 
3. Organization of teachers and parents 
(abbr. ). 
3. George Washington Carver was born 
in this country (abbr. ) 
. Exclamation of surprise 
. Bachelor of Arts ( abbr.) 
3. Our favorite uncle. 
. To keep people warm, Ben Franklin 
invented Bris. 
. He invented the safety-brake elevator 
( initials ). 
3. Ike’s predecessor (initials). 
. East northeast (abbr.). 
50. Bureau (abbr.). 
. Scottish cap, O’Shanter. 
3. Ruler of Red China, __ Tse-tung. 
. First American-built locomotive was 
constructed by —_______. Cooper. 
. Westinghouse invented the air 


2. First American to patent a sewing 


machine, lias, ___owe (initials). 


8. Either, or; néither, __._. 
. Second note of the musical scale. 
3. One of the brothers who made the 


first successful airplane (initials). 


. Beam of sunlight. 
. Senior (abbr.). 
. Inventor of the reaper, 


McCormick. 


. This American invented our first steel 


plow. 


3. U. S. Secretary of the Interior from 


1933-1946, Harold ___ 


5. Incline downward. 
3. Royal Health Association (abbr. ). 
. Animal doctor (abbr. ). 
. Droop. 
23. He pioneered in substituting AC cur- 


rent for DC current. 


. Pullman invented the sleeping car, 


famous for its upper — 


. A golf ball is placed on this. 
3. Former name of Indonesia (abbr.). 
. Once around the track is a 
. Long period of geological time. 
3. Overgrown with bushes. 
. Bell invented this (colloq.). 
. Around. 


Seated oneself. 


. Homonym for eight. 
. Hail and farewell, 
2. Inventor who taught speech for the 


atque vale. 


deaf (initials). 


. You belt a baseball with this. 
. American Automobile Assn. (abbr.). 
1. Inventor of the incandescent light 


bulb (initials). 
The Pine Tree State (abbr.). 


. Mister (abbr.). 
. All right (slang). 





Following 


i“ i7i“Tops, don't miss. “MMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“Www iIT HAPPENED TO JANE 
(Columbia. Produced and directed by 
Richard Quine.) 


Here’s a delightful comedy about a 
tug-of-war between a widow from 
Maine named Jane (Doris Day) and a 
wealthy railroad magnate (Emie Ko- 
vacs). Backed by her lawyer (Jack 
Lemmon), Jane sues the railroad when 
her shipment of lobsters spoils. When 
she wins, Kovacs decides to fight her to 
the bitter end. With the help of news- 
papers and TV programs, Jane’s cause 
becomes a national issue. Kovacs gives 
her Old 97, an ancient train that be- 
comes a sort of white elephant. But 
Jane and her friends use Old 97 to de- 
liver lobsters. With amusing dialogue 
and a good cast, this comedy moves 
along at a fast clip. 


i“ “THE HOUND OF THE BASKER- 
VILLES (United Artists. Produced by 
Anthony Hinds. Directed by Terence 
Fisher.) 


Conan Doyle’s famous story has been 
made into an exciting English movie 
with a good cast and handsome Techni- 
color photography. Peter Cushing makes 
a fine Sherlock Holmes and André 
Morell is competent as Dr. Watson. 
Holmes is employed to protect Sir Henry 
Baskerville (Christopher Lee), who has 
just inherited the Baskerville estates 
ifter the horrible death of Sir Charles. 
The mystery is compounded by many 
an escaped prisoner roaming 
and the eerie cry of 
i hound. The plot gets complicated, but 
provides plenty of thrills. 

—Pumir T. Hartunc 


suspects, 
the scary moors. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


VW iA i“ i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


D edy—(C); Musieal—(M); Docu- 
1 Cartoon—(A Western—(W) 


Diary of 


i 4 “Good. 
“Save your money. 


Wv~~Embezzled Heaven (D); 
Anne Frank (D); The Unvanquished: ( Apa- 
ijito) (D); The Shaggy Dog (C); Sleep- 
g Beauty (A). 
wviCry from the Streets (D); City of 
Fear (D); Green Mansions (D); Pork Chop 
Hill (D); Tempest (D); Black Orchid (D). 
Island of Lost Women (D); First Man 
into Space (D); No Name on the Bullet 
(D); Villa! (W); Restless Years (D). 
Blood of the Vampire (D). 





CONGRATULATIONS! 


to the Winners of the 
3rd Annual 

MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Poster Contest 


AMERICAS 


PRIZE 


$500 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


Patrick B. Saturday 
ISAAC C. ELSTON SR. H.S. 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


PRIZE 


Teacher: Miss Wilma E. Commer 


poster $100 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


Patrick B. Saturday's winning 
will appear on all U.S, mail 
and in U.S. Post Offices May 


4th Prize 


25 Winners 
$25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


EDDIE WAX 
Fresno, Calif. 

MIKE HICKS 
Lynwood, Calif. 
PAUL KAROLL 

San Francisco, Calif. 
MICHAEL DeNICOLO 
Chicago, Ill. 
VALERIE KRASS 
Chicago, Ill. 

MARY ANNE LUDWIG 
Wichita, Kan. 
EUGENE CROSS 
Baltimore, Md. 
JANE LEE KIEFER 
Baltimore, Md. 

BILL WESOLOSKI 
Detroit, Mich. 
MARCIA BERNSTEIN 
Detroit, Mich. 
HELEN HAMILTON 
Detroit, Mich. 
GERALD E. McDERMOTT 
Detroit, Mich. 
PATRICIA LOWARY 
Wayne, d. 
HERBERT PERR 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALEX ee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THOMAS . —— 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


wucks Thomas E. Westfall 


18-22 CENTRAL H.S. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Teacher: Miss Nelle R. McGee 


WILLIAM LEE 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
DAVE BERTELSBECK 
Cleveland, Ohio 
WILLIAM BEHL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
MARGARET KEHRER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ALICE FIRESTOS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
JAMES FALCONE 
Hatboro, Pa. 
DAVID REES 
Collegedale, Tenn, 
DAVID HUGGINS 
Maryville, Tenn. 
JAMES ALLISON 


Houston, Texas 


Honorable Mention 
25 Winners 


$10 in cash 


GABRIEL J. MONIGNOK 
Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska 
EUGENE RHODES 
Prichard, Ala. 

JOAN BECK 

Modesto, Calif. 
ROSEMARY E. LENAHAN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

PHILIP ONG 


San Francisco, Calif. 


PRIZE 


$50 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


Helene Gianatiempo 
NORTHPORT H.S. 
NORTHPORT, N.Y 

Teacher: Miss Helen L. Alton 


SHARON BABB 

Craig, Colo. 

NORMAN PASSARELLI 
New London, Conn. 
CAROL LEE BOGDANOFF 
Wilmington, Del. 
HENRY STEPHENSON 
W ashington, D.C. 
MICHAEL CESARONI, J 
Thunderbolt, Ca. 

GUY STUART 

Des Moines, lowa 
CAROLYN SUE ROBINSON 
Baton Rouge, La. 

RUTH E. FAIRWEATHER 
West Quincy, Mass. 
JOAN VAN VYNCKT 
Detroit, Mich. 

KATHY CRAMER 

St. Louis, Mo. 

JACK HOLAHAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 
KENNETH JENSEN 
Logandale, New 

JERRY SCHUSTER 
Livingston, N. J. 

LYNN STINEHOWER 
Bayside, N.Y. 

ANCIL K. NANCE 
Portland, Ore 

JUDITH FRANKLIN 
Portland, Ore. 

JOSEPH S. MECSE! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT JAEGER 
Conventry, R.I 

PATTI WESTERFIELD 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
JAMES McLEAN 
Milwaukee, W is. 


Our thanks to ail those who entered, and to their teachers. 
The 1960 contest announcement will appear in the pages of 


this magazine next September. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, 


shipbuilders, ship 


suppliers and others whose business is water transportation 





: School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career-fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





AIRLINE SECRETARIAL MEDICAL LABORATORY 


bee LAND GSES | mepicat 


nd 


institute of art (Snow te on ae. TECHNOLOGY 


PAINTING FASHION AIRLINE SECRETARY a 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS in an executive capacity : pane ee bag 
GRAPHICS WEAVING Do your work at your desk F al course under persona ; 
and in the clouds. Large iT) 3 d supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
re WOUSTRIAL DESION TEXTILE DESION equipped une rowded class Ne students to acquire M.T. registration at ¢radu- 
po = SLVERSINTRING = expert staff, supervised é . ‘ ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalug #11 


request Lt (" ae 4 ories, in block-long fire 3 
MEEHES peneage building. Enroll today! % Also, 6 month courses in 


ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 4 YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: i MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 1. Gregg Shorthand = morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
A 2 Speed Typing FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohie 3 Gombiote Air Hostess ’ For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 
Airline Terminolgy 8. Personal Hygiene For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
P ». Office Administration 9. GymNICEtics & prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 
BN a So aC Phy Ory. ss 3. Airline Flying Poise and Personality 


oy 7 ores Procedures 10. Supervised Study & MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 



































Teletypewriting Practice oased 
Licensed by N. Y. State Education Department Licensed by N. Y¥. State Education Dept. 


Day classes only. Get Book OS —m=s (78) Broadway (57 St.), N.¥.C. PL 7-B8275 ccs 


GRACE DOWNS “Scxoo. | | —————————— 


477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 909-6440 
REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 


SECRETARIAL oa oe ee 
PRATT INSTITUTE yey July, Oct Gl a 


Request Free Catalog indleating 
THE ART SCHOOL eques e z 


/ ‘ school grade. 
NGUIS mK ine * NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
hie Se — 7 ’ ; Ze “Rea Katharine 1 bbs of Medical Laboratory Technique 
n. Grapl $ & Hiluscrat BOSTON 16 3414 East Lake Street 


























21 Mariborough St. SECRETARIAL Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 

MONTCLAIR, N.J. One-Year Secretarial 
33 Plymouth St. Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 

PROVIDENCE 6 Special Course for College Women 
155 Angell St. - Senge Ennou.ment Dean FREE literature is available on 


CAR N E G | E request from the schools and col- 


eges listed on this page. Write for 
College of Fine Arts ~ Buy U. :. leges listed on this page. Writ 


it today! 
DRAMA * ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC eee Bonds 
PAINTING « DESIGN * SCULPTURE 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


























Just the Simple ABC’s i. 
— | AVS A You already know cn A me foo 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE : 
FINE ARTS i’ WWF y 4 
\ Or = ; 

PAINTING « SCULPTURE + MURAL (a t ad ss 
For catalog write: . 

Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. ied ew 400 FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY {R) e 
SPEEDWRITING SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
: <n : ING shorthand . the ABC's of the alphabet! That’s 
Shorthand Schools. why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
Institute of Write to us for quickly That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
name of SPEED- the first year out of high school. With SPEED- 
Professional College for Career WRITING WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
Women. Study at America’s oldest Je SCHOOL nearest tude nts are still struggling!) SPEEDWRITING secre- 
eee coe eee ’ & ii ou or ies and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
or B.S Semmes’ oounets Révet. Art. i: y for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
Art Ed., Fashion Design and Illus. i : CONSULT until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your 

ing & Illus, New campus with rest. (coronal PHONE BOOK future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 

dence. 115th yr +o Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Catalog: 1386 N. BROAD ST.. PHILADELPHIA 21, PA 
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COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q..I am a high school Junior inter- 
ested in the field of cartooning. What 
opportunities are there in this field? 
Where can I get further information? 
-R. K., Bronx, N. Y. 


A. Cartoons—political, comic, serial, 
illustrative, and advertising aids—are 
some of the most popular features in 
most of our newspapers and periodicals. 
Cartooning requires artistic talent and 
a basic interest in people and their ac- 
tivities. For further information write 
to the National Cartoonist Society, 140 
West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Consult 
Scholastic Magazines for schools. 


Q. I would like to prepare for a career 
as a marine biologist. What are the 
qualifications? What high school sub- 
jects should I take? Where can I get 
more information?—]. M., L. I. C., N. Y.; 

R. O., Monessen, Penna. 


A. The biological sciences are con- 
cerned with the structure of living or- 
ganisms and with such processes as 
birth, growth, death, and heredity. The 
marine biologist concerns himself with 
the study of those living organisms 
(plant and animal) that inhabit the 
water (seas, bays, rivers, etc.). A career 
in this specialty requires intelligence, 
an ability to work with details, patience, 
and persistence. Your high school course 
should include work in biology, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry. Employment 
opportunities exist in teaching, research 
with government agencies, and in pri- 
vate industry. A bachelor’s degree with 
a major in biological science is the 
minimum requirement for employment. 
The master’s and doctorate degrees are 
essential for advancement in the field, 
particularly for those interested in re- 
search. For further information, write 
to the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, 2000 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Q. What opportunities are there in 
photography? Where can I get further 
information on a career in photography? 
—J. A., Fort Pierce, Florida;—L. D.., St. 


Louis, Missouri 


A. There are many opportunities in 
the field of photography. Professional 
photography includes portraiture, com- 
mercial and industrial photography, 
advertising, press, and motion picture 
photography. Photo finishing, sales, and 
manufacturing are other possible fields 
of activity. Skills extend from those 
jobs requiring creative and sensitive 
abilities to those requiring mechanical 
and technical aptitudes. 

Make sure that you are aware of the 
difference between photography as a 
hobby and as a career. For further infor- 
mation write to the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester-4, N. Y., for their 
leaflet, “Photography as a Profession.” 


Q. I am interested in teaching ele- 
mentary school in Europe to American 
children whose fathers are stationed 
there in the Armed Forces. How can I 
prepare for this job? How many years 
of college are required? Where can I 
get further information?—M. C., Cresson, 
Penna;—J. A., Kaplan, Louisiana. 


A. You should prepare to meet the 
teacher licensing requirements in your 
state. This usually means a four-year 
course af a state teachers college, or 
other college or university. Consult with 
your college adviser as to the number 
and variety of education courses re- 
quired for licensing. The Armed Services 
operating the elementary schools abroad 
usually require their teacher-applicants 
to have some experience in teaching be- 
fore employment abroad. For further 
information write to the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, 346 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 








BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beauticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
emDept. 5-S, 3839 White Plains Ad., New York 67, N.Y. cul 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
© Graduates qualify for N.Y. 
State Certificate. 
® 8.5. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 
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Congratulations! 


WINNERS OF THE 


QYA) 


ESSAY CONTEST 


Senior Division 


Ist Prize 


Lily Gin, Salinas, Calif. 


2nd Prize 


Carolyn Johnston, Arcadia, Kan. 
Veronica Lee Shattuck, Bay Village, O. 


3rd Prize 


Careen Schmidt, Decatur, Ill. 
Joyce Ebbers, De Witt, Nebr. 
Janet Stiff, Athens, O. 

Albert J. Furtwangler, Seattle, Wash. 


4th Prize 


Sandra Stump, Gary, Ind. 
John Chandler, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Kay Southcott, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Margie Rosedahl, Frankfort, Kan. 
Diane Wicherski, New Bedford, Mass. 
Patricia Gay, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Elizabeth Ebel, Tiffin, O. 
Julia Key, Adams, Tenn. 
Twyman Towery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Carolyn Bishop, Charleston, W. Va. 


Our thanks to all 
those who entered 
and to their teachers. 


QYAL 


World’s most wanted portable 








EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE 





65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
242" by 312” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send ary size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


VOY PHOT 


121 + BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 WY. 
___STAMPS __ in 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. lf the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps = pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
teal stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 












corner of the envelope in which you return the 


stomps. If you are a beginner in stomp collecting, 
ov should ask your parents’ advice before re 

for stamps. If ony reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page hes not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait of least two 
weeks for an answer. if necessary the reader may 
appeal to the ann Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
© All different. from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 
Free Stamp Magazine, Ap wos als. Send 10¢ for 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP CO., 


St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Magazine ali 








Triangles, Karly United States 
is — Commemoratives British 
Colonies — High Vaiue Pictorials, etc 
Complete Collection plus Big [llustrates 
free with approvals Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, et e with 


approvals. Capital Stamp Ce., Renters 3. Mich. 
SPUTNIKS I & I] 


BRUSSELS FAIR cramps F REE! 


Fabulous collection of stamps showing 
sneer 1 in ORBIT, SPUTNIK 2 in 
cK 


E STRATOSPHERE 
gautecy METEOR 







































Statlor Radio Te aes actual 

TV Station, Microscope Mi robe Hunter, BRUS 

gris “FAIR SET Sowtoe pape ete. All this is yours 
¥ree, to introduce our ba pprova ffers. EXTRA 
48 PAGE STAMP DICTIONARY. included, Send 10¢ to 


cover mailing costs 








X CO., Box 47-HSC, White Plains, N. Y. | 


Look your prettiest in 


BANDEAU & BOW! 


Look your best at height-of-season 
parties with bright, gay-colored and 
smart black ribbon bows. Only Tip-Top 
makes such a complete soleceeas 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE FAMILY OF HAIR ACCESSORIES « TIP-TOP PRODUCTS COMPANY, OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 














and Can- 


On June 26 both the U. S. 


ada will issue a separate commemora- 


the 
stamp. 


official 


with 
each 
the 
Law rence 


tive 
on 


same design 
This joint 
opening 


appearing 
issue will 
of St. 
Seaway, a new 8,300-mile- 
for North 
large 


honor the 


“ocean coast America. 


the time, 


long 
For 


first ocean ships 


SEAWAY 
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will be able to travel between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The new stamps, above, are identical 
except for lettering and denomination. 
Both stamps are red, white, and blue— 
the national colors of each nation. 

Shown on each stamp are two inter- 
locking links. They represent the part- 
nership and cooperation of the U. S. 
and Canada in building the Seaway. 
Also pictured are their national em- 
blems—the maple leaf of Canada, the 
bald eagle of the U. S. The _ back- 


ground shows an outline of the Great 
Lakes and of the St. 


covers 


Lawrence River. 


For first- day of the U. S. 
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stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to: The Postmaster, Massena, N. Y. 
Enclose a postal money order to cover 
the cost (4¢) of each stamp that you 
order. For first-day covers of the Cana- 
dian stamp, send self-addressed en- 
velopes to: The Postmaster, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Each Canadian first- 
day cover cost 10¢ (5¢ for the stamp, 
5¢ for postal service). Enclose a postal 
money order to pay for your covers. 
Reminder: On July 4 the U. S. will 
stamp in honor of the new 
American flag. You can order 
first-day Artcraft covers from: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. Each envelope will be red, whi 
and blue to match the stamp. 17 
covers cost 20¢ each. —Tony Simon 


issue a 


49-star 





The Cause of.it All 


A very thin man met a very fat man 

in the hotel lobby. 
“From the looks of you,” said the fat 
man, “there might have been a famine.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and from the 
looks of you, you might have caused it.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Check the Gas 
Miamian Charles Silvers tells the sad 
story of a spinster in his home town. 
Years ago she was jilted by a service 
station attendant. Today, 25 years later, 
the poor woman still can’t drive past 


the station without filling up. 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Fix It 
Mechanic: “Madam, I’ve found out 
what is wrong with your car. You have 
a short circuit in your wiring.” 
Lady Motorist: “Well, very good, 


then. Go ahead and lengthen it.” 
Canadian High Life 


His Own Medicine 


An old man had the habit of always 
prophesying great calamities to his 
friends. One day he was predicting to a 
disgusted listener that a great famine 
was coming soon, and dolefully asked, 
“And what would you say, my friend, 
if in a short time the rivers in our coun- 
try would all dry up?” 

“I'd say,” was the tired answer, 
thou and do likewise.” 


“go 


Capper’s Weekly 


Wrong Side Up 


An alarmed motorist stopped hur- 
riedly when he saw a young man stand- 
ing beside an overturned small sports 
car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he 
inquired. 

“There was no accident,” replied the 
young man calmly. “I’m changing a 


tire.” 
American Mercury 





All Clear! 


An American correspondent, proud 
of his first assignment to cover the 
Russian capital, was about to wire his 
paper that, during a big Soviet parade, 
“I stood within a stone’s throw of 
Premier Stalin.” 

A Russian 
him that the 
changed to: 


stone,’ 


censor coldly informed 
story would have to be 
“I stood near. I threw no 


Rapid Advance 


was calm and the captain 
decided it would be a good time to 
satisfy his cabin boy’s desire to take the 
helm. He pointed out the North Star 
to the boy, and gave him explicit di- 
rections to steer toward it all the time. 

For a everything went well, 
but finally the young pilot got into 
ifficulty 

“Captain,” he called, 
that star. Will you please 


I he sea 


W hile 


“I've passed 
come and 
another?” 


pick out 


Toronto Globe & Mail 
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Not Yet! 


A man was recently given the job of 
convening a committee of some sort. 
One of his tasks was to telephone some 
12 members to advise them of the dates 
of meetings. The day he was 
hard at it when on call he was 
greeted by a deep and solemn voice. 

“Is Mr. Tom Whosit there?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” was the gloomy reply. 

“Do you expect him soon?” 

“T couldn’t say,” was the answer. 

“Well, when he comes in would you 
give him a message?” 

Then the voice replied: 
be difficult.” 

The caller became 
“Say,” he demanded, 
talking to?” 

“This,” said the lugubrious voice, “is 
the Jones Mortuary Parlors.” 


other 


one 


“That may 


a bit impatient. 
“just whom am I 


The Montrealer 


Smile Recess 


A struggling young lawyer and his | 
number of | 


wite entertaining a 
guests, some of whom were rather high- 
a formal dinner-dance in an 
After the dinner, 


the 


were 


brow, at 
night club. 
entered 


exclusive 
when everyone 
“Let’s find a dark corner so I can 
face.” 


band: 
rest my 
Magazine Digest 


ballroom, | 
the young hostess whispered to her hus- | 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 16 and will arrive in your 
school on or about that date. See 
you in September—we hope. Mean- 
while, to one and all, our best 
wishes for a happy summer vaca- 


cur- 


tion! 











New Crop 

The city visitor was puzzled by the 
farmer's actions. 

“Why are you running that steam 
roller over your field?” he asked the 
farmer. 

“I'm going to raise mashed potatoes 
this season,” 


was the farmer's reply. 
URS SB poss 
Feros pl ee 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snapshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'/2x3'/. inch wallet 
photos. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back guarantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC 
INCE 1933 Dept. 43. Green Bay, Wis 
PI Ce ST 








fae M AN 


Active men use Mennen Quinsana Powder to stop Athletes 


Foot painlessly... 


block its return. Heals maddening itch 


athletes 
foot 


and peeling skin. Keeps feet dry, cool, comfortable. 


Free Travel Kit, Brushiess or Lather creams. Send 25¢ for mailing 
and postage to: Mennen, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown. N. J. 


a_i 





| Ark Gay Head, 


Gay Head 


Q. I've been dating a girl quite a 
while and now I'd like to ask her to 
go steady. But she’s going away for the 
summer, so I don’t think she'd accept 
How can I keep her interest long dis 
tance? 


A. Sally’s leaving for a greener pas 
ture where she'll find things to 
do and new people to be with. You're 
wondering how you can compete with 
all this when you won’t even be able 
to talk with her. 

In a sense, you can't 
wise not to try. Going steady without 
seeing each other would probably make 
the summer unbearably dull for both 
of you. It’s better if you both agree 
to keep on dating others. See to it, 
however, that one of the “others” you 
date isn’t Sally’s best friend. 

If you don’t throw up your hands 
top man 


new 


and you're 


in despair, you may still be 
on the local list when she returns 
Dispel the myth—at Sally’s 
mind—that boys are poor letter writers 
Before you moan over this advice 
sider that frequency counts more than 
length. When weather 


least in 


, COoNn- 


you write, a 


report about sunshine and _ thunder- 
showers won't be news, but the scoop 
on the activities of the gang will be 
headline material. 

If you occasionally add a snapshot, 
a clipping from the paper about local 
events, or a cartoon which you think 
she would especially appreciate, she'll 
look forward to your letters. That’s a 
good way to keep her looking forward 
to seeing you again. 


O. A month ago I broke up with a 
boy. I'd like to patch up our argument 
before summer comes and we won't 
see each other any more. I'm sure 
we're both sorry, but I don't know 
what to say to break the ice 


A. Don’t waste time choosing you 
words when any word at all could be 
the magic one. The longer a 
lasts, the awkward it 


silence 


more becomes. 


Fred probably will be pleased to hear 


anything that breaks the sound barrier. 

There are two general methods of 
approach. First, you can step cautiously 
on the ice by speaking casually, letting 
the “I’m sorry” part come later. Second, 


you can plunge through the ice with 
an immediate apology. 

Take your choice. The result is 
usually the same in either case—a quick 
thaw. 


QO. I'm 14. Is that old enough to go 
to drive-in movies? 


A. The right age for this privilege 
is not a mathematical fact. You'll have 
to play detective and hunt for the clues 
which say that the right age has come 
along for you. 

First, check with yourself. Drive-in 
movies, more than other car dates, can 
present some special problems, Are you 
confident in your ability to handle 
them. Have you developed enough 
poise, tact, and good judgment to cope 
with a difficult situation? 

Now look at your friends. Do many 
of them have this permission? It’s easy 
to be misled by this clue. The single 
fact that your friends go does not mean 
that you should go. However, if you 
find that most of your friends don’t go, 
think twice before you let yourself be 
the one to lead the way. 

Last, and perhaps most important, 
how do your parents feel? If you do 
some thinking on your own before you 
approach them with the questidn, you'll 
be better prepared for a discussion. 

Piece all the clues together and you'll 
have the general answer to your ques- 
tion, But no over-all rule fits every 
particular situation. Think about your 
date, the people you'll~be with, and 
the boy driving the car before you 
actually say “yes” to any invitation. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


On My Honor, | Will... 


EAST HIGH STUDENTS were 
about to vote on whether or not to 
have an honor system for examinations. 
Gail Parker and Bruce Merchant were 
talking it over. 

“T don’t think there would be nearly 
so much cheating,” Gail said, “if we 
were left alone during exams. With 
someone standing over us every minute, 
you can’t blame kids for feeling they 
aren't trusted. They get so they think 
it’s smart to try to get away with cheat- 
ing right under the proctor’s eyes.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” Bruce re- 
plied. “The kids who cheat now would 
find it just that much easier if no 
teacher were around to keep in eye on 
them.” 


“No, they wouldn't,” Gail insisted. 
“Even if they thought of cheating, 
they'd know that they would | 
respect of their classmates if anyone 
saw them—not to mention what it 
would do to their self-respect. Anyway, 
part of thé honor system is the under- 
standing that anyone who sees another 
student cheating should ask him to re- 
port himself. If the student refused, 
the one who saw him would report 
him.” 

“That would never work,” Bruce de- 
clared flatly. “One student won't tell 
on another.” 

“Well, I think everyone would play 
fair when it’s ‘the thing to do,” said 
Gail. “I think the honor system is worth 
a try.” 


se the 


1. How would you vote on the honor 
system question? Why? If your school 
set up an honor system, would you 
abide by it? Would you cheat a little 
if you knew others were cheating and 
getting away with it? Would you re- 
port cheating by other students? Would 
you be proud of yourself for not cheat- 


ing, or feel sorry if you didn’t take ad 
vantage of the opportunity to get a 
higher grade? Would your decision be 
based on your fear of being caught, 
on your wish to keep your classmates’ 
respect, or on your personal code of 
honor? 

2. Do you think the honor system 
would work in your school? Or would 
the opportunity to cheat prove to be 
too much of a temptation for students 
your age? Why do people cheat? To 
appear smarter than they are—or than 
others are? Because they're lazy and 
prefer to take things the easy way? 
What about the person who cheats 
just once in a while? Would you ex- 
cuse him on the grounds that everyone 
slips up occasionally? What are other 
pro’s and con’s of the honor system? 

3. Are people who cheat on an exam 
likely to be honest in other dealings? 
Would you trust them with your money 
—or your friendship or confidence? 
Who is harmed most by cheating? The 
teacher? The entire class? The cheater 
who's caught? Or the cheater—whethe: 
he’s caught or not? 








WHY GO ‘ROUND THIRSTY ? HAVE THE 


Up Company 


ING Goes | , even-Up 
pF | = a a 
penntan tn SCR 
There are dozens of ways to get thirsty. There’s one sure way to get unthirsty. That’s with 

7-Up! Seven-Up starts to quench with the first sparkling sip. And when you finish the 

bottle, there’s no come-back thirst, either. (Scientific fact: 7-Up removes the cause of thirst 


by restoring the natural flow of moisture in your mouth.) Just think—all that, and 
such fun to drink, too! “FREGH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 
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Breck Shampoo 
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Red for dry hat 
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Monday, May 18, Longfellow’s 
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cans wats CONDITIONS 


shampoo made for your own individual 
One Breck 
her Breck Shampoo is for oily 
Select the 


Breck Shampoos. 


Sadan te e for normal hair. 


poo for your individual hair condition. A 


; your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 


th color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
Yellow for oily hatr @ Blue for normal hatr 
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New Materials 
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HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE-—329-page handbook 
prepared Rand McNally for teach- 


Indicates kind of 
ind globes appropriate for each 


ers. grades 1] to iz. 
grade; outlines a five-step graded map 
] program from teaching first 
graders the shape of the earth to ex- 
plaining political maps and their uses 
suggests possible tech- 


for 


1 
in senior high 
mques ind 


exercises ( lassrooms 


9. From R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. ($2, 40 per cent off 
mn 5 or more copies. ) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS, by 
Arno Jewett—122-page analysis of Eng- 
ish curriculum in grades 7-12 made by 
Office of Education. Includes writing, 
speaking, listening, reading, and litera- 
ture. Tells how language arts curricu- 








lieve” motif. Cuff links 
$1.65, including Federal Tax and post 
age. Order from the U. S. Committee 
for the United Nations at 24 Baker St 
Providence 5, R. I 


$3.85; tic clip 


BOOKS ON CHILDREN—More 
About Reading, 32 pages. Articles on 
self-selection in reading from Child 


hood Education and the ACEI bulletin 
Reading, aimed at encouraging educa 





equipped with standard maps and lum committees are organized and car- tors to learn more about reading and 
globes. Booklet is $2 from Rand Me-_ ry on their work; gives guidelines to take the interests and abilities of every 
Nally & ( P. O. Box 7600, Chicago curriculum development; discusses re- child into account. (50 cents.) Hou 
80, Il source units, English programs, and Do Your Children Grow? reviews some 
providing for individual differences. 50 important findings about learning: im 
BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN— cents from U. S. Government Printing portance of children’s feelings; inter 
This 192-page catalog annotates over Office, Washington 25, D. C relationships in learning; the school 
2.700 ildren’s books and _ classifies learning to live with others; the com 
them by grade and subject. Includes GRADUATION GIFT POSSIBIL-  munity—source for learning. (32 pages 
ioks of fact and faney, science and ITY—The U. S. Committee for the 75 cents.) Both booklets from Assn 
cial studies. nature and adventure, United Nations is offering a gold-plated for Childhood Education International 
eligion, biography, history, art, sports, cuff link set bearing the United Na- 1200 Fifteenth St., NW, Washington 
careers. For grades pre-school through tions emblem and the “U.N.—We Be- 5, D. C. 
-from fishing for bass in Florida ($8 It is Mr. Schurz’s hope that many 
a day, all inclusive) to flying around — readers will wish to pursue foreign 








JET AGE GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
edited by Eugene Fodor. (David Mce- 
Kay, New York, 1959, $5.95, 825 pp.) 

I'm su Mr. Fodor doesn't believe 

it jet transportation will lead to 32- 

nant tours of Europe. But it it 
should he’s ready with an easy-to- 


ind-pack guide book that covers 

d. The Jet Age Guide to 

Europe took 130 American and British 
travel writers almost 10 years 


ntire fie 


¢ side nt 


» compile. Their combined travel ex- 


periences have provided information on 


Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union is well as the well- 
rammeled spots of Central Europe. 
The book first section deals with 
re-trip procedures: travel documents, 
el agents and how to use them, 
nds of tours, taking a car abroad, 
irds. travelers checks. Part II 
guide to each country and _ in- 
ludes: when to go; what to see; tips 
n tipping driving shopping, hotels. 


BUYS IN AMERI- 
Norman D 
Greenlawn, 


rODAY'S BEST 
CAN VACATIONS, by 
Ford. (Harian Publications 
N. Y., 79 pp., $1.50 


Looking for something new in vaca- 
ns? Norman Ford’s Best Buys in 
ations offers hundreds of 


American Vac 
tions ationing with a flair 


res re Vail 


South America at bargain fares ($487 
via TAN and REAL Airlines), to join- 
ing a pack trip through Colorado’s Con- 
tinental Divide ($15 a day, all inclu- 
sive ) ob. & 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
4 Guide to International Affairs, by 
William Lytle Schurz. (E. P. Dutton, 
New York, 1959, $4.50 


As Pogo’s friend. the turtle, said, we 


have “lots of foreign policy.” So much 


for turtles. For William Schurz, _his- 
torian, journalist, and former State De- 
partment official, has covered more 


ground in less time than even the most 
turtle 
thing is 


dream about 
that although 


every 


ambitious would 
The amazing 
Mr. Schurz 
of the world, and most of the countries 
therein, he has Nor 
he attempted to tell what our foreign 
policy should be. In four long chapters 
short book he has 
disposed of our stereotyped thinking 


has covered region 


not hurried has 


in a (265 pages ) 


about other peoples (and theirs about 
origins of countries 
and the Mal- 


past 


surveyed the 
as varied as the U.S.S.R 
Islands, sketched 
current relations with the major powers 

and taken a 
look at his old 


Department. 


us), 


dive oul and 


and ones 
critical albeit 
employer, the State 

Special pains have been taken with 
including “A 
Affairs.” 


many minor 


friendly 


the bibliographical aids 


Low Cost Library 1 Foreign 


affairs more intensively, for it is in the 

area of informed public opinion that he 

feels America is weakest 
~Howarp L 


N.Y 


Hurwitz 
Hn. Ss 


Jamaica 


Records res 
and Tapes “> 





READ ME A_ STORY Weston 
Woods Studios, Inc Weston. Conn 
One 33 1/3 rpm disc, $4.95 

Four of the famous Picture Book 


told ¢ harmingly here 
by Owen Jordan: Millions of Cats 
Vike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel 
Make Way for Ducklings, and Hercules 
Morton Schindel, the re 
cording Arthur 
Kleiner. Fine for elementary grades 


Parade stories are 


Produced by 


features music b 


rYRONE 
RON, Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 
Ave., N.Y.C. 16. One 33 1 


$5.95 list, $5.50 to schools 


POWER READING BY 
Fifth 


>rpm disc 


The late Tyrone Power does a re 
markable job recapturing the spirit of 
Byron's Don Juan and Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage. Disc also includes Byron's 
She Walks in Beauty and On This Day 
I Complete My 36th Year. Excellent for 


mature senior high classes mm. §. ae 
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* TTC : the s« ience departments in our colleges 
| Parade of the States South Carolina ‘ the tate Department ot Education 


promoted science fairs. ] raveling science 








| d “ ] B | lecturers trained by Oak Ridge Institute 
n ustria oom ncreases . VW ivailable tor some schools. During 
" urrent year, a full-time traveling 

Demands on So. Carolina Schools 
tandards for accreditation of om 
By JESSE T. ANDERSON igh schools have been given careful 
State Superintendent of Education Jesse T. Anderson idy and revision. Our standards now 
require for gi iduation two units in 
nathematics, one in science, four in 
NYONE LIVING in the Sout stricts was reduced from 1.200 to 107 English, two in social studies, and seven 
in South Carolina t re than $188,000,000 has 1 allo elective units to take care of specializa 
conscious of the tremend n ted by the state for scho ynstruc t vocational, and business education 
change that is taking pla , tion vith many millions being raised ymmittee of state and local pei 
tion of the nation. Once | ril local levels. Small, inadequate schools sonnel is constantly at work on_ the 


{ 


agricultural region, this part of the coun ere consolidated into larger units and pr of how best to provide for the 


L 


nce lecturer is*on the staff of the 


partment 


try is becoming more and more indu ioused in modern building School sifted. Guides for local schools to meet 
p yf students have 


Education has als De 1g ( mpared with $90.000.000 in 1950 een | ublished. Provision has also been 


trial. ypertv is now valued at $320.000.000 he needs of this grou 


The industrial expansion | reased iring the same period, scl pu made for special classes for the physi 


the demands upon ou ols for voca 1 has increased b e thar cally and mentally handicapped and for 
' ' ; : 
tionai training. But that has not be: 00,000, giving us an enrolln y uinable children 


the only change. rrent vear of 595.000 childre: ll the changes described have taken 


Some of the change u I he 1951 Educational] t mad no ha ithin the la vears. An en 


not peculiar to South ¢ lir he egal provision tor the im; 


I aspect of all this activity is 


common to many state ri nati truction, but it set up situations wl t] ict that it shows no sign of dimin 


and are in many cases t} fF the ide possible accomplishments in that ishing; the public is still vitally inte 


i 
awakened interest in « n the ea, The average teache lary has ‘d in the improvement of public 


part of the America iyma een doul many ‘TrVIce ive bt } school education, in seeing that eve 
' 


South Carolina experie1 this « to the school prograr boy and girl has the best possible train 


cational interest ot the lay al ng be tore the first itellit is Ing We look torw urd to continued 


the 1940's. First directed t the ir inched, special attentior ; being terest in and support for even greatet 
structional program, the ¢ f é to the teaching of mathematics nprovement of the educational pro 
the public schools soor ! ience. With the coo ion oO gram in South Carolina 


finance, administration 





standards, and many ot} 
entire educational pictu 5 /? ion of opinion and has n 

After a thorough stu f eh RicHarp E. Wess 
education and certificati program, t : British Information Servi 
State Board of Educati an é . , Eprror’s Note: Scholastic Teacher 
revisions which resulte | \ urce for the news item on discipline “in 
grading of standards for t hers. tl < \}; me 





English communities” was the report 

improvement of protessior qualifi f a Gallup poll which was released 1 
tion, and increased pay. In the new ce What Strap? newspapers January 18, 1959. The Ameri 
tification program, 5 uth Carol rob P in Institute of Public Opinion, George 
wits llup, Director, asked this question: “In 


some cities in England, young people whi 


ably stands in a class 
- ! reference in 
requires every teacher thie ' ' | “s ; 
ee : the Febru mmit minor crimes are required to bi 
tional Teacher Examinat t 


; I magazine, to I ( vhipped by their parents with a police offi 
. > tity te f - +}, ] wed ir . 
tl grade on the cerun . ) Vasu . ~- some | r present to see that it is carried oul 


uld you approve or disapprove of adopt 
The State Legislature I on C minor cri re require pped ! uch a plan in your community? 


the state aid salary sch 


the opportunities inherent in the pt their p nts in the pre 

interest in education a n | 5 | Ce! Spring Fever 

a Survey Committee t i Ne : 

educational status of t¢) tate. 7 Sides a ; meee tages lpi cnow that the Legislature of Michigan 

findings of the surve Pa Ne ee ies ees : ; is Suggest lling the Upper Peninsula 

ducted by a committee { Peabod Se tet ae 1, ati ; of ichigar Wisconsin, to settle its 

Colle ge and completed ) eieg ca od hed by tl ' at ‘ oney problems. However, we here in 

such items as enrollmer nd attend f t even before ota ng proud of our capital, and 
] , by | = P F e to Keep it 

ance, dropouts quant I aeO8) ; inishme ; paca WitMa BuRREL! 


rogram, housing, supply ar ( rt never delegate 
6 . Faribault, Minn 


cations of teachers, teachers lal mas planation U 
administrative leadershi; | dist , thi FFOMEOUS Stal t tha Epirorns Note: Miss Burrell refers t 
t thor may have vhere n item in the April 24 “Don’t Miss” col- 
nagistrate, in discl t young umn which, grievously, put St. Paul in 
one ho h tted a Wisconsin. The editorial staff plans to spend 
enst é es the opinion the summer writing 100 times a day, “St 
to be punished parents Paul is the capital of Minnesota. St. Paul 
passage of the act, the num! I But, tl ( ours Say expres is the capital of Minnesota a 


organization, transportat 
The Survey Report 
I é 


a rather sweeping educational act pas Seok ihinie of 
by the Legislature in | 


i 





Sharing Yomne 


ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


35th Annual Child Study Association of America Conference 


Deutsch, Professor of 
Yale Univ., shared 
a “few philosophic 


Dr. Karl W. 
Political Science, 
with his audience 
speculations about the nature of 
growth 

We can think our small bits of know!- 
edge into larger images. We build in 
our minds conceptual models. These 
suggest what to pay attention to, what 
to expect, to try. They can be used to 
to inform, to be tested, to be 
tossed aside, or to be modified. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries it 
was assumed that we let children, pup- 
and acorns grow up according to 


suggest 


ples 
their nature 


Perhaps another model is needed. 
Stages of growth and development can 
be changed, reconstituted, split, re- 
reorganized. 


to organize in relation 


ombine d 

Man is 
to a pattern of memory. Human mem- 
can be combined and put to- 
The combinations which can be 


1 
able 


ories 
ge ther. 
produced by the human mind are infi- 
nite We 
seriouslv enough to follow. 

In a big svstem of communication, 
many messages are coming through. At 


times we 


can decide which dreams to 


take 


give priority to messages of 
one type and exclude those of another. 
[his strategy of selectively closing the 
human mind to certain messages could 
reduce and impoverish the capacity to 
learn. We could lose the quality of 
openness. Sensitivity, openness, and the 
ibility to react are precious qualities. 
We should increase our ability to 
We need to protect and en- 

lance 
We must 


ishment. Learn to 


openness. 
protect wonder and aston- 
beyond. Re- 
mmit. Venture again, We 


reach 








illustration by Irwin Rosenhouse from 
Bad Trouble in Miss Alcorn’s Class. 


need up-to-date knowledge of the fron- 
the subject matter. Need to 
an atmosphere of 


tiers of 
think and 
freedom 
ideas. Openness cannot flourish in an 


work in 


and relaxation to recombine 


authoritarian atmosphere. 


A Task Completed 


spring as I finished the multi- 
tasks of a year I 
chanced a quote from Gibbon’s 
autobiography. Rather than feeling 
elated at the closing of school, I was 
wondering what actually had been ac- 
complished and feeling a little lost. I 
same feeling in this author 


One 
tudinous school 


upon 


sensed the 
who had put 23 years of laborious toil 
into the completion of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. He wrote, 
“After pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau or covered 
walk of commands a 
prospect of the lake, and 
mountains. The air was temperate, the 


laying down my 
acacias, which 
country, 


sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all nature silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my freedom, and, per- 
fame. 


Was 


haps, the establishment of my 
But my pride was soon humbled and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and that whatsoever 
might be the future fate of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” 

I felt far more fortunate than Gibbon. 
True, I was leaving the agreeable com- 
panionship of teaching—but I would be 
returning to it in the fall. M. H. 


For the Second Grade—And 
Teachers in Training 


Bad Trouble in Miss Alcorn’s Class, 
by Alice Rothschild. Illustrated by 
Irwin William R. Scott, 
1959 ) 

The trouble in Miss 
was really bad. First magnets disap- 
peared and then money. The second 
grade with Miss Alcorn’s heip tried to 
solve the mystery of the missing cash. 
Interwoven through the major theme 
of the story are many lessons in human 
relations and valties. 


Rosenhous« 


Alcorn’s class 
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Bovs and girls will enjoy the story 


best use come as 
teach 


teacher 


However, its might 
In-Service 


discuss it. Each 


pre-service and some 


ers read and 
has faced and will face again some of 
the problems which beset Miss Alcorn 
One of the most important concepts in 
the book “Some 


times people have to have a chance to 


comes « she Says, 
quite a lot of 
Mark all at 
it feels 
Mark a 


knows 


get used to things 


things have happened to 


} 


to see how 


once and he needs 
Would 
chance to 
that “white 


as “white space 


vou all wait and 


think?” Miss 
space’ in time 


: ina book 


vive 
Alc orm 


Is Important 


(< 


FLORIDA 
» (CIRCLE TOURS 


ath, 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


9 full days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED 
or INDEPENDENT Travel vic air-con 
ditioned motorcoach, You'll visit fasci- 
nating sites and cities—Jacksonville 
Silver Springs, Orlando, Cypress Gar 
dens, St. Petersburg, Naples, Miami 
Beach, Marineland, Daytona Beach, St 
Augustine and much, much more! 
Includes first-class hotels, most meals 
sightseeing attractions all along the 
way! Stop over anywhere. All details 
orranged. From $129.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by 
air or ship. Complete tours departing 
Miami from $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC 
329 E Street 


Caribbeon experts since 1923 


Flagler Miami, Florida 


SLIDE TITLES 


Full-color 35 mm titles 
dramatize your slide show 

SLIDES AND COLOR 
CATALOG—$1.00. Complete 
library of 44 slide titles 
$10.00 

FILMFAX 
10 E. 43 St., N 


Dept. S 
Vv. 7% N.Y 





WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are seeking book manuscripts for pub 
lication under our cooperative plan. All 
subjects welcome. Send your book manu- 
script to CLAYTON PRESS, Atten: Mr. Dobb, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
ANO 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., inc 


67 MVING PLACE, WEW YORE 3. mY 





lh 


| Pe Vactlion Plam Just for You! 


A wealth of stimulating things to do 
sites to see in the Berkshires, 
vacationland. Explore historic 
see world-famous artists perform at theatres 
dance and music festivals. Accommodations 
tailored to your taste and budget. Write 
for free color booklet and directory 


year-round 
landmarks 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South Street, Pittsfield 35, Mass 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Say You Saw It 


in Scholastic Teacher 


ditt TET TLE TTT LTT rrrrrrerrrrrrereTe 


Phe 
MATERIALS 


BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 7-T 


accommodations 


— % 
Booklet on rates, 


—___2. BELL & HOWELL 
Private showing of ‘750 Specialist 
tor (See May 8 Teacher, p. 3-T 


projec 
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Berkshire 


___.3. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p 


Color booklet 
Hills vacations 


and directory on 


—___4. CHARLES BESELER 
Demonstration of Vu-Lyte I! 
brochure, ‘Turn Teaching Into 
(See May 8 Teacher, p. 16-T 


projector and 
Learning 


—_._5. CAEDMON RECORDS 
Complete Caedmon catalogue 
Teacher, p. 21-T 


__6. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, p. 3-T 
Information on ‘‘The Canadian 

7. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
p. 14-T 

Color map and directory 


—_.8. CORONET FILMS 


Complete catalogue of Coronet 
May 8 Teocher, p. 17-T 


—.9. FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 
a) Preview prints of 1) How We 
Explore Space 2) Life on ao Dead Tree 
(3) Behind the Scenes at the Supe 
market iw} catalogue. Indicate your 
position and name of 
May 8 Teacher, p. 10-T 


school system See 
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a 
This coupon valid for two months. 


the clean ys sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or jus 
relax in a story book settin 


over 400 resorts th 
of stay, rooms needed, whether | hotel 
guest house, housekeeping co 
of motel is desired. Write 


tell when coming, leng 


Free Period 














EUROPEAN TOURS 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A large selection of independent and escorted 
tours, some with academic credit. Moderate 
rates. Planned by experts in educational and 
tudent travel. 21 days, from $679 up 
See your travel agent or write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N.Y.C. 


10. NATIONAL COAL ASSN 

a) List of Teaching Aids on 
Information on careers in coal industry. (See 
May | Teacher, p 
11. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Road maps and booklets (See May 8 Teach 
er, p. 19-T 
12. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 7-T 


Information on tours and group rates 


coal b 


13. STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Illustrated vacation information 
Teacher, p T 


See May 8 


14. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Copy of Weather Unit (See May 8 Teacher, 
2-T 


p 


15. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p 
Catalogue ST 


13-T 


16. TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 


Information on educational television and 
publications programs. (See May 8 
T 


p. 18 


Teacher 


16. UNITED TOURS, p. 13-T 
tours to West 
and Florida 


Information on Indies, Ha 


vana, Nassau, 
17. UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO., p. 14-T 


student and 
Informatior 


a) Brochures on teacher 
tours to Europe b 


ing a free trip to Europe 


on earn 


18. WILLIAMSBURG INN AND LODGE 
Information on a) Williamsburg 


b 
Student tours (See May 8 Teacher, p. 19-T 
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A sailor’s wife 
approached the of her church 
just was stepping into the pulpit. 
She handed him the 
‘Albert Morse, 
wife requests the congregation to pray 


Perils of Punctuation: 
pastor 
as he 
following note 
having gone to sea, his 


for his safety.” 

The minister, little suspecting the ex 
plosive powers of the comma and the 
wrong homonym, startled his parishion 
this “Albert 


having gone to see his wife, re 


ers with announcement: 
Morse 


quests the congregation to pray for his 


safety.” 


A Book of Knowledge?: There is a 
told of a diffident young man 
who was much worried because he did 
not seem able to get along with the op- 
posite sex. He decided to try to educate 
himself in this important regard, and 
went to a bookshop. Shy at explaining 
his problem to the young lady behind 
the counter, he told her he would look 
around and perhaps find the sort of 
book he was after. Eventually he spied 
on a high shelf the book he thought 
would help him: HOW TO HUG. He 
paid a stiff price, carried it home, and 
after his evening meal settled down in 
his armchair with the book. Imagine the 
lad’s surprise to discover that he had 


sad tale 


purchased part of an encyclopedia. 

—DovucLas WoopruFF 

London Tablet 
Automation: Two secretaries were 
overheard discussing a office 
chine: “I. know. that electronic 
computer does the work of three men,” 
“but personally 

men.” 
—Public 


new ma- 


new 


one observed morosely, 
I'd rather have the 
Service 


Ben Roth 
“How do you spell ‘lousy’?”’ 


Agency 
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in Eastern Zone 
Check local sta- 
to students 


All times shown are current 


Programs subject to change 


tions before assigning programs 


DRAMA 


al (CBS-TV?) Cam- 
vy for Comedie Fran- 
Dalnes about Madame 
poleonic beauty. May 
a seven-minute BBC 
r. May 31: Dorothy 

St. Vincent Milla: 


era Three 


(CBS-TV) 
It a Day,” w 
vard Andrews in 
A family has 
when spring 
yf Evil” 
3eal, Chester 
ton Wishengrad. June 
for the Captain” witl 
and Carol Lawrence 
I May 25, 9:30 pu. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: A play based 
I n I ‘s “Billy Budd.” 
(CBS-TV) Play- 
rling’s “The Rank and 
Herbert Brodkin, 
Franklin Schaffner 
of the prize-winning 
Requiem for a Heavy- 
The Velvet Alley,” ex- 
new subject matter, the 
4 Senate committee in- 
r racketeering examines 
ne powerful union 
Kilcoyne’s years 
and officer of the Fac- 
of America reveal his 
militant striker to cor- 
TUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How 
rent new about la- 


n 


" 


I ri¢ Melville's 

ir Viav 28, $ m 
house 90 
| 


KS ol 


stories 
ring related to Serling’s 
Rank and File”? Is Serl- 
of the early days of union 
Detroit factories a re- 
tory? 2. At what point 
intrepid organizer, 

oyne, corrupt boss? Do 
transformation of Kil- 
ty credible? 3. What 
ling ise to show the 

an with ideals (e.g., 
alization of his com- 
Kilcoyne’s higher 

of living). Debate 
material success as 
luence on men with 

t scenes in “The Rank 
itize the use of violence 
inion? Is this kind of 
‘nce typical of unions? 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
(NBC-TV) 
‘Scintillation and 
May 19: “Nuclear 
May 20: “Radioactive Trac- 
’ May 21: “Nuclear Bind- 

May 22: “Nuclear Cross- 
25 “Discovery of 
“Fission Fragments.” 
Reactions.” May 28 
May 29: “Transuranium 
ine 1: “Nuclear Power.” 
- Energy.” June 3: “Con- 
" June 4: “Elementary 

5: “Course Highlights.” 


Vor May 18. 6:30 a.n 
tinental Classroom 
Cerenkov Counters 


Con- 


Chain 


National Radio and TV 


National Education 
ning June 1 
tom of the sea 

vatching two Sé 

tional Educational Television 

lio Center. (Check r ol 

cational TV station for ti yr if 

don’t have a non- n station 
, 


starry skies by 
es from the 
and 


r 
née r 


you 


ask your local statior v » to the 


Center, 10 Columbus Cir New York 











Claudette Colbert will host the new 
Woman! series. Opening CBS-TV show, 
Tuesday, May 19, will consider ‘Do 
They Marry Too Young?” Time: 3 p.m. 


City, to telecast the series on its com- 
mercial channel Astronomy for 
You’ James S. Pickering of J 
York’s Hayden Planetarium is 
host. In 13 programs, he will lead his 
followers on an d lecture tour 
of planets and galaxi f stars. He will 
discuss present conceptions of the uni- 
verse, its probab! a and the 
possibilities of tl overy of other 
systems of planet other series, 
Survival in the 
duced by the Uni I 
photographer Dr. John F rr. shot 
more than 45,000 f f film for the 
series during three 1 : in the Ba- 
hamas. Hundreds f marine animals are 
shown in their n habitat 
Sun., May 24, 5:00 NBC-TV) Aveo 
Special: Robert Sa Associates, pro- 
ducers of “Omnib ent a special 
show on the opening of the Avco Re- 
search Center near ston. Peace-time 
uses of space flight research is the 
theme of the Space-Man’s Last 
Frontier.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Mon., May 11, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TY) 
Sam Levenson Show The 
school-teacher humorist ¥p 
ing discussion show 

Sun., May 17, 10:30 a.m 
Up and Live: Part [III 
An inquiry into 


peen pro- 


‘ologist- 


The 
one-time 
new morn- 


(CBS-TV) Look 
‘The Protest” 
contemporary Ameri- 


I sion, Begin- 
Ye n go from the bot- 


n 
Na- 
Ra- 


ywn local edu- 


i€@isn § 
tne sat 
1:30 p.n 
Hour: Operetta: 
posed by the facul f the itl ( 
Univ 
the 
r operator 
cage and t 
life. Leo Brady 
Thaddeus Jone ‘ 
“The Deatl of D 
death of an agr t 
Mon., May 18, 8:00 | CBS Amer 
ica Pauses for the Merry Month of 
May: As in the first ca-( ecia 
natural | } t! { 
state 
Ander 
daith i 
ri.. May 22 
Kovacs Special 
and produce 
June 9-00 
U.S.A.: Burl 
Hodges of 


+ 


( 


Ernie 
Holi 


all-star ca l 
Poetry f Walt 
evoke 
ational Educational 
tent of Art, filme 
seum of Fine A 
(check your |! 
station): Pros 
explores the 
ot art; as 
2. “Art as Rea 
tween reasonin 
as Emotion How 
to emotion 4 
is an examination of 
ular art as both an « 
a directing force in 
free society compare 
ship. 5. “Art as Nat 
compares estheti 
looking at nature. 6 
How art reflect 
of patrons in 
lution”: A 
olution in subject 
in European art 
tury. 8. “Art 
Modern art a 


world today in 


i 
discu 


covery of color 


ganization 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., May 17, 5:00 p N B¢ 
Man in the Mediterranean 
Brinkley follows the westwa1 
ancient civilization rtin 
and taking the northern 
the Mediterranean thi 
Greece, Monaco and Francs 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century (Repeat) Vert t i 4 
Riot in East Berlir M 
Crowded Air” on air 
14: “D-Day: Buildup and 
21 and 28: “Brainwashin 

Tues., May 19, 3:00 pu. ( 
They Marry Too Young? } 
ne twork’s lew W 
and marriat autnoriti xplor toy 

10:30 p 'V) Briefing Ses- 
sion: “Algeria 5. Policy 
North Africa?” } 
tinent in Ferment.” 
of America.” June 
American Econom) i 
mation and Unen ploy: er 
“South America Politic 
ics.” June 30: “The Ene 


BE SURE TO CHECK 


In this, the last issue of the 
advance programs are li 

in some instances. As wi 
listed on this page, it is a go 
check your local station befor 
a program for 
programs in late 
checking is doubly 
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classroom a 
May ar 


important 


programs by represefjtatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





How well off are 
Steelworkers ? 


Let their own union leaders answer... 


in statements and official reports from the Atlantic City Convention 
of United Steelworkers of America last September 


Highest Wages in America 

“We have the highest industrial 
wages in America, 25 to 35 cents per 
hour above even those of the automo- 
bile industry. 

“The average basic steelworker now 
earns approximately $2.95 an hour, or 
$5900 for a 2000-hour year.” 


Pay Outstrips Living Cost 
“This {rise in minimum pay since 
1953} represents an increase of close 
to 48 percent. In the same period the 
cost of living has risen by a little more 
than 8 percent. 


“And we got 48!” 


But What About Layoffs ? 
“A laid-off American steelworker 
under SUB (supplemental unemploy- 


ment benefits) was receiving more in- 
come than a fully employed steelworker 
in any other country, even taking into 
account the differences in cost of living.” 


Steelworkers in Forefront of Industry 
“The wage increases and improved 
benefits place the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of most steelworkers 
in the forefront of American industry.” 


Steelworkers are well off, in all of the ways 
their leaders claim. 

Wages and benefits in steel have been rising 
sharply. In fact, throughout virtually all 
industry they have risen much faster than 
productivity could be increased. That’s one 
big reason for the inflation which cuts the 
buying power of your dollar. 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Republic Steel’s management seeks constantly for 
materials and methods to help customers make 
their products at lower cost. Republic pioneered 
in the development of cold finished steel bars—2 
cost reducer for thousands of products. Republic 


also offers a wide variety of special sections, in 
essence partially preshaped parts. Continuing 
progress in techniques and metallurgy promise 
even further improvements in machinability—a 
vital ingredient in keeping finished part costs in line. 





